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SOME LESSONS FROM HISTORY 


philosophy.” 


UMULATIVE CRISES in Berlin, Iraq, and Tibet, 
along with mounting tensions in Africa, 
reawaken fears of war. Moreover, the horrors 
of nuclear conflicts, both known and surmised, 
have directed attention once more toward the 
tools of peace. In this sense the League of 
Nations concept never quite died out, despite 
Wilson’s apparent failure. As was natural, then, 
the inauguration of a United Nations organiza- 
tion in 1945 aroused widespread optimism. In 
part this has been justified. But years and ex- 
perience have revealed certain weaknesses which 
are both inherent and acquired. 

Flaws in the UN include expedient compro- 
mises with Communism, a vacillating moral em- 
phasis, disregard for God and His Church. While 
the believer finds these qualities objectionable, he 
may overlook them for the sake of a greater good 
which he hopes may result. Many persons, too, 
shave been impressed by the supposed novelty of 

the United Nations, its apparently “liberal” and 
“rational or scientific approach to problems of war 
prevention. A vogue of superficial popularity, 
therefore, arose among those who are forever 
seeking new answers to old questions. 

Will the UN become the perfect super-state of 
‘the future, founded on unassailable princples of 
reason, supported by science? Will it usher in 


ony Dante—An Essay, with Translation of De Mon- 
ia, ed. R. W. Church (London: Macmillan, 1878), 


The Catholic Tradition of a United 
Nations Organization 


Edward James Schuster, Ph.D.—Dubuque, lowa 


“Therefore man has need of two guides for his life, as he had a twofold end in life; 
whereof one is the Supreme Pontiff, to lead Mankind to eternal life, according to 
the things revealed to us; and the other is the Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
to guide Mankind to happiness in this world, in accordance with the teachings of 
(Dante Alighieri, De Monarchia)1) 


a ‘natural’, non-religious millennium of peace, 
a materialistic utopia? And could such an organ- 
ization permanently satisfy man’s loftiest, most 
profound aspirations toward justice and peace? 


Universal Peace the Objective 


There can be little doubt that deep and sincere 
hopes are reflected in this organization. More- 
over the objective of universal peace is often asso- 
ciated with plans for world government. Nor 
is this illogical. To the extent that the UN may 
be conducive to the achievement of such goals, to 
the extent that it does not contravene the natural 
law and revealed truth, Rome has given condi- 
tional endorsement to this institution. Its an- 
nounced purpose, indeed, closely parallels a cen- 
tral objective of Christianity, whose Founder an- 
nounced: ‘‘Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you.” 

Expressed in its most uncomplicated form, the 
chief end of the United Nations is the establish- 
ment and maintenance of universal peace. The 
means it proposes to achieve this goal include 
elimination of international friction through the 
lubricant of a more perfect understanding, and 
arbitration of differences among nations when 
these occur. The organization also envisages a 
gradual abolition of the principal causes of wars 
through international cooperation in solving eco- 
nomic, social, health, and educational problems, 
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along with exchange of information, cultural com- 
munication, and tangible assistance. In their more 
realistic aspects such efforts at collaboration 1n- 
clude creation of common interests to replace 
divisive, egocentric motivation. This implies jus- 
tice in the ethical, juridical, and distributive senses 
of the expression. Justice, too, like truth, is not 
a relative, shifting expression. The absence of 
this objective concept, perhaps more than anything 
else, remains a disturbing feature of the new 
world organization. 

In spite of success which have attended some 
of its first, untutored efforts, the UN has not 
completely satisfied anyone. Yet its spectacular 
entrance upon the stage of world events has 
tended to blind men to its defects as well as to 
its antecedents. Elaborate publicity and propa- 
ganda machinery are partly responsible for thus 
retarding critical examination and amendment 
Nor should previous experience of the human race 
in this area be disregarded. 


Historical Antecedents 


The annals of mankind record the existence 
of several organizations, confederations, and 
multi-national sovereignties which ostensibly were 
dedicated to the establishment of stability and 
peace. Nor should the UN of today obscure 
lessons of the past. Among these is the impres- 
sive fact that in earlier centuries there existed 
empires whose might, ideology, and effective 
jurisdiction reduced the incidence of wars as well 
as their duration and intensity. The League of 
Nations, the World Court, the Pan American 
Union, the North German Confederation, and the 
Holy Alliance are among those which developed 
within the past century and a half. Or, one may 
turn to more efficacious agencies of government 
which, in their historical impact, conformed to 
traditional patterns of political and cultural devel- 
opment. Several extensive empires of varying 
duration have achieved international, super-na- 
tional status. 
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formation we are now. witnessing. In this con- 
nection one also thinks of other attempts to estab- 
lish world hegemonies. The experiments of Alex- 
ander the Great, Attila, Ghengis Khan, Napoleon, 
and Hitler were brilliant if wasteful pyrotechnics. 
They failed chiefly because they lacked a work- 
able plan or objective as well as certain essentials 
of construction. Suicidal, too, was their failure 
adequately to assess the human factor, especially 
that phase of man’s personality which is inde- 
structible. Brutality, despotism, supremacy of the 
State over the mind and body of the individual, 
were fatal flaws, because it is the individual who 
is and remains unique and ultimate justification 
of all government. 

Nevertheless, each empire, in its ephemeral ef- 
forts to establish a super-government, represented 
a complex of idealism, intelligent, creative genius, 
selfishness, and lust for power. In some instances 
these empires incorporated valid moral principles. 
In practice, however, their several degrees of suc- 
cess may be attributed to a fortuitous combina- 
tion of circumstances, while these in turn were 
reinforced by armed might and vested interests. 
Determining, too, was that potent form of his- 
torical inertia known as tradition. Here the annals 
of the past, like records of scientific observation 
or experiment, furnish invaluable data. 


The Holy Roman Empire 


One of the most remarkable examples of world 
government was the Holy Roman Empire at its 
zenith. Despite obvious defects, its precarious 
reliance on balanced forces and voluntary cooper- 
ation, this empire embodied many Christian prin- 
ciples. More impressive still, it was successful in 
mitigating the ferocity of international conflicts 
where it did not entirely prevent them. The im- 
perfections of this universal state—greed, pride, 
stratification of social classes, administrative inef- 
ficiency, chauvinistic rivalries, political impru- 
dence—are not the monopoly of any one age or 


nation. Nor do arrogance, exploitation, or abuse 
of power have a novel sound. In a sense these 
wete derivatives of a decadent social structure as” 
well as of inherent failings of human nature. For 
the Christian empire was also a child of its times, 
with a structure and organization unprepared to 
cope with the abuses of feudalism. Less vicio 
though no less destructive were inept budgetary 
}tactices, economic abuses, megalomaniac concen: 
trations of power through over-centralization, 
Paradoxically, however, many such accusation: 
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Among these it may be useful to recall some of 
the more highly organized and enduring empires: 
ancient China, theocratic Islam’s association of 
states which Nasser is attempting to revive, Aztec 
and Maya empires in America. Especially re- 
markable, too, are the classic as well as Christian 
forms of the Roman Empire, with the Holy Ro- 
man Empire pursuing a checkered career until 
its final disappearance in 1804. Besides these 
there is that British Empire whose gradual trans- 
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could be countered by their opposite, for the Holy 
‘Roman Empire stood accused of impotence, cen- 
‘trifugal tendencies, excessive toleration of dissi- 
-dent elements. 

In spite of such defects, this empire was Catho- 
lic in its fundamental profession and practice. 
It maintained in the area of temporal affairs and 
political sovereignty that unity which the Church 
so assiduously guarded in the realm of spiritu- 
-alities. Thus the Christian empire reasserted the 
essential unity of all mankind over against dis- 
cordant forces which began by raising walls be- 
|tween nations, but terminated by immuring and 
isolating the individual. Alone among political 
Organizations, that institution combined ideologi- 
cal and intellectual sanctions in a manner which 
might provide valid basis for achieving a func- 
tioning world State. 

A modern Spanish scholar, Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, has tersely summarized certain commend- 
able and unique features of this Holy Roman Em- 
pire at its height: 


But the idea of the wniversitas christiana 
which Charles V maintained, though essen- 
tially Spanish, continued as basis of the entire 
political, literary, and cultural life of the Pen- 
insula; to this ideal Spain sacrificed its own 
advancement in an age of awakening, desir- 
ing to maintain as far as possible the ancient 
unity which was everywhere dissolving. 
Charles V, the last emperor who saw the 
temporal city and the eternal city united, the 
last universal emperor, also possessed another 
unique quality: he was the first and only 
emperor of Europe and of America. 
Charles V was the statesman who believed 
most sincerely and firmly in the unity of 
Europe, in those United States of Europe 
which are today so ardently sought after, and 
which in all probability are no mere figment 
of the imagination. . . Europe is no mere car- 
tographer’s caprice, for it is confirmed by 
- unquestionable physical reality which has 
been recognized from the time of the Greek 
' geographers to the present. It is an unassail- 
able racial reality... ; a strong cultural unity 
_ developed in the course of two thousand years 

years of coexistence; and it possesses even 
more solid foundations for political unity 
symbolized by men like Augustus, Trajan, 
Justinian, Charlemagne, Louis the Pious, Gre- 
gory VII, Frederick I, Boniface VII, and 
others. 
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Of all these, Charles V ruled directly over 
the most extensive and far-flung territories. 
He desired not only to integrate and unify 
Europe, but also to bring European norms to 
America, there inculcating Spanish ideals of 
civilization in order to incorporate America 
into the Occidental culture. And _ this pro- 
longation of Western Europe into the New 
World was the most gigantic step which hu- 
manity has taken toward its own vital unifi- 
Catlony eae 


The empire of Charles V is the last great 
historical structure which aspired to a sense 
of totality, the most daring and ambitious 
step, the most deliberate and successful effort 
exerted upon the two hemispheres of our 
planet....The reign of this emperor of 
Europe and America remains isolated, inimit- 
able, incapable of continuation. After this 
reign all universality is excluded. And only 
now some men once more are anxiously seek- 
ing a unifying principle which may be able 
to restore to the world the ecumenical spirit 
which it has rejected... .*) 


The Unifying Principle 


What is the explanation of this unifying and 
united force? What was this spirit which made 


possible a temporal ecumenical movement? An 


adequate analysis of the Holy Roman Empire 
against the perspective of time and space, an ex- 
amination of the reign of Charles V alone, would 
fill many volumes. Yet, from the standpoint of 
politics, and also with respect to international re- 
lations, such a study might have unsuspected 
value. For the basic principle which pervaded all 
significant political action was Catholicism. 

On this positive side there was, first of all, 
an ideological unity which created fundamental 
understanding among nations and peoples of 
Catholic Europe, irrespective of language, race, 
culture, or customs. This unity was expressed 
outwardly in the acceptance of the full body of 
Roman Catholic dogma. Faith, then, living, su- 
pernatural faith, inspired and motivated this 
Christian united nations organization, this empire 
which inherited unparalleled political experience 
from ancient Rome. This faith, moreover, pro- 
vided a workable, dynamic philosophy of life for 
all. boa one 

2) Ramon Menéndez Pidal, Idea imperial de Carlos 
V. (Buenos Aires: Espasa Calpe “Austral,” 1946), 
3d ed., pp. 33-36. 
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The Christian philosophy built into this Empire 
defined man’s nature and end, stressing not only 
human rights, but especially also man’s duties 
and responsibilities. By establishing both proxt- 
mate and remote objectives, the Faith acted in the 
realm of secular affairs, stipulating norms of ac- 
ceptable conduct, improving interpersonal rela- 
tions as well as individual morality. To dissemi- 
nate and develop these ideals the culture of the 
Holy Roman Empire adapted the noblest thought 
of antiquity. It thus provided educational impe- 
tus to train and to discipline the mind and emo- 
tions. In this process the Empire cooperated with 
the Church to harmonize intellect and action. 
Both commended the regimen of grace by safe- 
guarding the full patrimony of dogma, morals, 
and worship. Besides all this, penetrating its 
other activities, the Church presented satisfactory 
ends for human endeavor, both individual and 
corporate. Here full recognition was accorded 
the Old Testament dictum: “Righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation: but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” (Proverbs, xiv, 34). Because of this 
indispensable function which the Church per- 
formed within the Empire, both rulers and sub- 
jects united in vital concern for the integrity of 
their doctrinal heritage. Here also the secular 
regime cooperated wholeheartedly with the spirit- 
ual authority. 


Within the ponderous but majestic edifice of 
this pre-Reformation united nations organization 
there ensued a continuing intellectual and spirit- 
ual exchange. If one concedes that Iron and 
Bamboo curtains are today the most formidable 
obstacles to world peace, then the significance of 
this older communion of thought and inner ex- 
perience becomes even more apparent. Within a 
Christian humanism were combined the finest 
fruits of theology and philosophy. Associated 
with them, under their aegis, jurisprudence, eco- 
nomics, political science, communication skills 
were blended with study of the arts and sciences. 
Yet all this transpired within the framework of 
a very human society. 


Basic principles were determining factors. Yet 
development rather than sudden change was the 
criterion of the Empire, so that it usually acted 
as a harmonious partner of the Church Militant. 
As in a typically human organization, wars, crime, 
poverty, exploitation, quarrels, even disputes be- 
tween the secular and spiritual authorities who 
were partners, frequently occured. But the bond 
of supernatural unity prevailed, as the forces of 
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doctrinal concord transcended and counter bal- 
anced the centrifugal tensions of human ignorance 
and greed, of pride and passion. Men lived and 
acted within a living state, whose visible, fallible 
head nevertheless symbolized a vital tradition. In 
the United States we have on occasions witnessed 
a remote approximation of royalty’s ancient pres- 
tige and impressive role. Today, indeed, there 
is something anachronistic about monarchy, so 
that most Americans smile in amused tolerance of 
the incongruous. Yet in the Holy Roman Empire, 
before the complete rupture of Christian unity 
in the West, the imperial power stood for unt- 
versal authority which fostered peace. 


Utopian Concepts and the UN 


Today the UN has a less solid foundation of 
principle or tradition. While looking to the form- 
ation of an international super-state, it lacks the 
compulsion of generally recognized moral and 
juridical authority. Instead, it is predicated on a 
rather native conviction that legal measures 
grounded in positive law, international agree- 
ments and treaties, possess a kind of inherent, 
irresistible power. Yet it has been shrewdly ob- 
served that such proposals “‘contain utopian ele- 
ments and are based, at least partly, on an illusory 
concept of law and society. If not divested of 
these utopian elements, they are a danger to 
world peace.’’*) 


More incisively, this same authority continues: 


The underlying illusion is that legal insti- 
tutions are a full substitute for power. Or, 
what is the same thing, the thesis that power 
itself is evil, and the Rousseauist assertion 
that if there exist perfect institutions, then all 
will be well since the people are good and 
any form of evil must spring simply from im- 
perfect or corrupt institutions. .. . 

The legal institutions do not carry in them- 
selves such a power monopoly as this theory 
ascribes to them. What gives these institu- — 
tions power is the moral confidence of the 
people, the vivid moral responsibility, the 
common moral convictions, and the specific — 
impartial service for the common good; in 
other words, that strong moral homogeneity 
which is more the presupposition of the suc- 
cess of these institutions than their product. — 
This, then, is the new proof that peace de- 


3) Heinrich Rommen, The State in Catholi My 
(St. Louis: Herder, 1945), p. 718. ee a 
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But peace is associated with the temporal state 
which is the secular vehicle for ordering men’s 
lives in society. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
Dante, Francisco de Vitoria, Domingo Bafiez, 
Domingo Soto, Bartolomé de las Casas are among 
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pends on inner moral will more than on ex- 
ternal institutional organization. Further- 
more, power ... is not of itself wrong. What 
is wrong is the arbitrary and unreasonable, 
the unjust and immoral use of power for ob- 
jectively wrong ends. ... Conformity by obe- 
dience to power without the more laborious 
process of conformity by persuasion and free 
consent is in political, social, and economic 
life more often necessary than not; power 1s 
as original a social fact as is law itself. Nay, 
law is direction and sanction of power but 
not its substitute.*) 


The Mission of Catholics 


A re-examination of Catholic efforts in the di- 
rection of world peace through universal political 
sovereignty thus has more than academic value. 
A reassessment of the Holy Roman Empire, of 
its strength and weaknesses, can furnish lessons 
for the present and future. Catholics especially, 
in making their contributions to world peace to- 
day, can draw on a rich patrimony of political 
experience. Nor is this merely “neutral,” for 
such experience is influenced, in some degree at 
any rate, by orthodox norms of morality. And 
with specific reference to the present United Na- 
tions, individual Catholics, whether lawyers, states- 
men, business or labor leaders, journalists, mem- 
bers of other professions or occupations, men and 
women, all may recall their singular privileges 
and obligations in this world. Christian nations, 
too, may not abdicate their responsibilities. In- 
stead, individuals, groups, nations have a critical 
duty to exemplify and to express the eternal ver- 
ities of the Faith in terms which fit our present 
times. Nor is this a new mission. 

In every century for the past two thousand 
years, saints, scholars, and missionaries have an- 
nounced to the world the ideals of Christ. With- 
out compromise they have emphasized the neg- 
lected truth that Christian doctrine is more prac- 
tical, more realistic, often more radical than any- 
thing the world can offer. Peace, the object of 
men’s hopes, is one consequence of this teaching. 


those who dealt significantly with questions of 


war, peace, and government, insofar as these in- 


4) Rommen, op. cit., p. 719. ° 
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volved both practical and ethical principles. Nor 
could their deliberations neglect the concept of a 
universal state founded and activated in the light 
of Christian principles. Of necessity such an 
organization appealed to them, in that it could 
help to realize an ideal of universal righteousness 
and peace. Here at least passing reference should 
be made to that cosmic dichotomy which Saint 
Augustine discussed so eloquently. Nor was this 
new. By elaborating the Natural Law in the 
light of the Gospel, by applying the methods of 
Aristotle, Christian thinkers sought to resolve 
ancient conflicts, apparent dilemmas. Their doc- 
trine is a crushing refutation of the cynical op- 
portunism of compromise which Machiavelli set 
forth. After an intellectual hiatus during the 
period of so-called French Enlightenment, there 
occured a revival which unfortunately was linked 
to reaction. 


But Traditionalism in itself was no substitute 
for Orthodoxy. Chateaubriand, De Maistre, and 
Donoso Cortés were balanced by the clairvoyance 
of Balmes, the incisive thought of a Mercier, and 
the foresight of Leo XIII. Through men like 
these there ensued a revival of that intellectual- 
spiritual integration which Aquinas formulated 
with persuasive conviction. Yet error often 
seemed more potent than truth. Cut off from the 


source of revelation and its unequivocal interpre- 


ter, men were prone to hazy, illogical thinking. 

Annals of the past demonstrate how men of 
evil intent may use peace as pretext for all man- 
ner of mischief. They may resort to pacifistic 
pleas as pretended justification for slave empires, 
imposing their rule by force, violating every canon 
of moral law. Attila the Hun and Ghengis Khan 
find modern counterparts in Hitler and Stalin. 
With mixed intentions in the case of Bonaparte, 
or with wholly diabolic intent as with Red Fasc- 
ism, such leaders and movements have given lip 
service to the cause of universal peace. But on 
their own terms. 


The Inefficacy of Expediency 


Compromise doubtless has its place. But the 
end does not justify the means in international 
relations any more than in individual behavior. 
When Emerson wrote that “nothing is at last 
sacred but the integrity of your own mind,” he 
was stating a rule without exceptions. This finds 
equal application to international relations, where 


expediency can at best have temporary value in 


postponing catastrophe. © 
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In the light of rich experience, Catholics as 
well as other men of good will concur in advocat- 
ing practical measures looking to the establish- 
ment of a just and lasting peace. But they know 
that freedom must abide, that only lawful means 
may be used to attain valid ends. No organiza- 
tion, whether national or international, may vio- 
late divine or natural laws to achieve some im- 
mediate advantage. So, too, the UN may not 
restrict its efforts to the achievement of intellect- 
ual or economic understanding, important as these 
are. Culture, too, is not enough. The unchang- 
ing rule of the moral law remains an inescapable 
condition for success. Nor is this entirely nega- 
tive. Supernatural faith is a positive force. It 
lights the way to understanding among people, 
another indispensable condition of world peace. 
Nor is this limited to mere tolerance. Understand- 
ing should be a dynamic force flowing from 
divine charity, inspired by a living faith in God. 
Only then, can faith develop the potentialities of 
man in a new order of grace. 
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There is no need for Catholics to surrender that 
intellectual and moral leadership which is their 
richest patrimony. Moreover, this guidance can 
be a beacon toward world peace. For no matter 
how gifted intellectually, institutions like individ- 
uals can make no real progress without God and 
His Law. Aware that abiding peace dwells only 
in the untroubled conscience, Catholics can con- 
tribute much to the solution of world problems. 
Here experience in former manifestations of 
super-national government further qualify. Yet 
above practical knowledge, beyond prudence, lies 
wisdom of another order. While universal peace 
is associated with involved questions of interna- 
tional relations and control, while there are many 
complex issues which impinge on diverse human 
activities, yet the fundamental need is simple and 
readily comprehensible. This indispensable con- 
dition is the profession and practice of Christian 
ethical principles whose application is motivated 
by supernatural faith. 


The Anguish of Henri Bergson 


HE SENSED A CONFLICT OF DUTIES 


1 RATIONALISTS appeared to have said the 
last word about life and man’s place in the 
world, when a son was born to Anglo-Jewish 
parents in Paris in October, 1859. At that time 
Western thought was dominated by a materialistic 
outlook and mechanistic conceptions. The ideas 
of Comie, Huxley and Taine had left the moral 
atmosphere frozen with a bleak, sunless, agnostic- 
ism. It was the year of the publication of the 
Origin of Species, from which the agnostics drew 
specious arguments to support their unbelief in 
the Deity. It was also the year of the publica- 
tion of Marx’s Political Economy which, like 
many of Marx's works, proved to be a sort of 
pipeline carrying the materialistic philosophies 
down to the uncritical and resentful masses. | 
The Jewish child born in that year was des- 
tined to challenge and dissipate that crude ma- 
terialism in philosophy. His name was Henri 
Bergson. His father was a musician of Polish 
extraction. His ancestors belonged to the mystic 
Israelist sect of Central Europe known as the 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.— Dublin, Ireland 


“Hassidim.” Of his mother Bergson wrote that 
she was ‘a woman of superior intelligence, a 
religious soul in the most elevated sense, whose 
goodness, devotion, serenity, I might almost say 
sanctity, were the admiration of all who knew 
her.” It is not to be wondered at that the emi- 
nent philosopher was drawn to Catholicism, and 
died a Christian in voto, on the very threshold of 
the Church. A brief survey of the difficulties he 
encountered may help us to sympathize with those 
many talented Jews who also stand on the thres- 
hold, yet do not venture to enter the Church. 


Not a Philosophical System 


Bergson did not devise a philosophical system 
like Kant or Hegel: he was nearer the musician 
than the mathematician, and perhaps nearer the 
mystic than either. And while we must need: 
move cautiously when he uses the word ‘mystic,’ 
he was deeply versed in the Christian mystics, 
especially St. Theresa of Avila. Jacques Maritain, 
who owed his conversion in large measure tc 
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Bergson, declared that in the France of Bergson’s 

‘youth mysticism was mistrusted. Gradually this 
; attitude changed to one of respect for the mystics 
;as the wisest of men and the best witnesses of 
the spirit. “Bergson himself had a great deal 
to do with this change.” ‘He read the mystics,” 
says Maritain in Redeeming the Time, “as one 
consults witnesses, eager himself for any traces 
of the spiritual he might find in this sad world, 
and perfectly prepared to allow any evidence of 
it, no matter how cumbrous and unsettling it 
might be, to exert on him its full weight .. . Berg- 
son read them humbly and with love.” 


The Importance of Duration 


It was because there was so much of the poet 
and mystic in him that the whole basis of Berg- 
son's philosophy came to him in a flash intuition. 
As a young man of twenty-five, he was taking a 
walk at Clermont-Ferrand one evening when 
duration burst on him like a revelation. Philos- 
ophy had ignored duration ever since Plato, by 
regarding time as an illusion and finite being and 
eternity as one. It occurred to Bergson that the 
contrary seemed to be the case. Being, the object 
of philosophical abstraction, was the one which 
endured, was time itself. Time is an abstraction 
which affects nothing, whereas duration is a 


felt reality. An hour is a mere abstraction; to | 


endure an hour of torture is a most painful 
process. In place of the static philosophical 
values Bergson substituted those of motion and 
change. Ultimate reality, he maintained, is neith- 
er material nor mental, but something less de- 
terminate from which both mind and matter 
derive. It is change, a ceaseless flow of events, 
a constant surging of life, moving incessantly to 
new forms. And life itself is wm jazllissament in- 
interrompu de nouveautes—a continuous: and 
eruptive urgency full of surprises. The process 
_ of life must not be considered as passing through 
-a mere sequence of unreal instants. Shakespeare 
‘spoke more deeply than he perhaps intended 
when he said: “Man must endure his com- 
ing hence even as his going hither.” “Duration,” 
said Bergson, “is the continuous progress of the 
past which gnaws into the future and which 
swells as it advances.” This is best seen in the 
case of human life: our whole past rolls up be- 
hind us at every instant, to use a prosaic metaphor, 
like linoleum. ‘All that we have felt, thought 
1d willed from our earliest infancy is there, 
aning over our present, which is about to 
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join it.... What are we, in fact, what is our 
character, if not the condemnation of the history 
that we have lived from our birth—nay, even 
before our birth, since we bring with us parental 
dispositions? Doubtless we think with only a 
small part of our past; but it is with our entire 
past «. that we desire, will and act; | Uhateis 
duration or real time. This involves a continuous 
series of changes, and each change is richer than 
the last because it has more of the past to gather 
in. This series of changes is creative evolution. 
Life is the only living reality, and the measure of 
life is unceasing creativeness. 


The Liberation 


The effect of Bergson’s book, Two Sources of 
Morality and Religion, published in 1907, on the 
intellectual life of the time, was rather like the 
process of life which he himself so revered in all 
its manifestations—it was at once the breaking of 
a shell and the liberation of new energy. As 
Maritain said, it smashed the narrow framework 
of the rationalist, idealist and. sociologist ethics. 
“He affirmed in magnificent language, and with 
a new emphasis, that humanity and life can be 
loved effectually only in Him Who is the Prin- 
ciple of humanity and life; he recognized, if not 
the absolute truth of Christianity on which he 
withheld judgment, at least the unique value and 
transcendence of the fact of Christianity.” 


In place of the fixed rigidity of current philos- 
ophies which shut out God, Bergson substituted 
a philosophy which concentrated on duration and 
change which called men, as it were, to watch 
the Creator at work. There were, he insisted, 
other ways of apprehending reality than by rea- 
son: there was nature’s glorious method of in- 
tuition. Life is not an intellectual game. It is 
not understood as something presented to the 
intellect, but immediately in the living conscious- 
ness of living. Intuition is just this simple 
consciousness of life. : 

Kirkegaard had also opposed the fictive and 
spacial time of the mathematicians in favor of true 
duration, “the source of the soul’s emotion in 


which God is realized.” It was the discerning 


Theodor Haecker in his book, Der Begriff der 
Wahrheit bei Soren Kierkegaard, who drew at- 
tention to the fact that the Danish philosopher 
also divided men according to their conception 


and understanding of time; for to him time had 


almost a substantial meaning: duration and be- 
coming belong to man just as to God. To the 
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aesthete time is but a succession of moments 
unconnected and ‘“‘filled with emptiness;” to the 
philosopher time is continuous thought without 
decisions. But to the religious man it is the 
fulness of time which matters—time and eternity 
is the znstant. 

The moment comes when we must break with 
the past without hesitation; that is the instant, the 
supreme choice that lasts forever. It is then that 
the soul, open and “seeking for some enormous, 
inexhaustible and eternal good” on the confines 
of two worlds, plunges with a leap into irrevers- 
ible destiny. ‘Trouble, hesitation, procrastination, 
Angst, are so many betrayals and bring defeat. 

There was much mental and spiritual anguish 
in Bergson’s life not revealed in his lucid prose 
or in the quiet joy with which he expounded his 
conception of duration to crowded classrooms. 
The anquish came from the conflict between two 
duties—his duty to follow the shining Truth, and 
his duty, as he perceived it, to his persecuted 
people. 

The Familiar Stranger 

It is not our purpose here to criticise Bergson’s 
thought or the reasons why his books were placed 
on the Index in 1914. “I believe,’ said the 
philosopher himself, “that the time given to re- 
futation in philosophy is usually time lost.” He 
implied that his aim was rather to indicate direc- 
tions than pronounce philosophical dogmas. He 
directed many talented young men of his age away 
from the barren materialistic philosophies of the 
day towards spiritual realities. Many of those 
following the paths indicated by him found them- 
selves at length in the Catholic Church, and 
acknowledged their indebtedness to him. But the 
eminent philosopher himself was not destined to 
enter the Church. Remembering that the act of 
conversion is a grace from God needing the active 
cooperation of the human will, this extract from 
his last will and testament, published some time 
after his death in 1941, is of poignant, we might 
almost say tragic, import: 

“My reflections have led me more and more 
towards Catholicism in which I see the complete 
fulfilment of Judaism. I would have been con- 
verted had I not witnessed developing for some 
years now (mostly, alas, due to the faults of cer- 
tain Jews who are entirely devoid of a moral 
sense) the formidable wave of anti-Semitism that 
is going to overflow the world. I wanted to re- 
main one of those who on the morrow would be 
persecuted. But I hope that the Catholic priest, 
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if the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris will permit 
this, will come to say prayers at my funeral.” 

On the morning of the day of his death Berg- 
son asked that his priest friend, Chanoine Lelievre, 
should be sent for. But it was during the German 
occupation, and communications were difficult 
and slow. When the Canon arrived Bergson was 
dead, and his friend could do no more than recite 
the prayers for the dead and bless the corpse. 

That eminent convert from Judaism, John Oes- | 
terreicher, has given an interesting verdict on 
Bergson, declaring that though he was not a 
member of the Church when he died, he was a 
Christian zz voto. “As the Church calls her own 
not only the faithful but also the ‘learners’ on | 
their way to the font, so she can claim Bergson | 
for all that he was not, strictly speaking, a cate- 
chumen. What St. Ambrose expressed of the: 
Emperor Valentinian, who died during his cate- 
chumenate: Hunc sua pietas abluit et voluntas, 
may be said also, we hope, of Bergson. ‘His 
piety and his will washed him clean.” (Walls 
are Crumbling). 


The Sad Dilemma 


Speaking as one who had ‘‘crossed the thres- | 
hold,” Fr. Oesterreicher continues: “We sorrow. 
at Bergson’s failure to seize what would have. 
been the crowning of his life—a failure which 
shows the strength of ideas and the sad power of 
an erroneous (or as in the case of Bergson’s, a 
deficient) philosophy. We sorrow that he did 
not cross the threshold; but we feel that he 
wrestled much, and rejoice that to the limits of 
his vision he followed the dictates of his con- 
science.” 

It was revealed that for many years before his _ 
death he had been reading the Gospel daily, call- 
ing it mon climat de vie, and that the almost bare 
walls of his room bore two engravings of great 
masters, both representing the elevation of the 
purest of creatures and her clothing with glory— 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. We can 
surmise how she, the Laetitiae Israel, pleaded for 
him who had drawn so many heavenwards. 

A Requiem Mass for the repose of the philos- 
opher’s soul was privately offered in the Domin- 
ican convent in the Faubourg Saint Honore by 
Pere Sertillanges, O.P., the celebrated philosopher 
and admirer of Bergson. This Dominican has 
likened Bergson’s thought to an architecture remi 
niscent of the Gothic cathedrals. He found in 
his new spiritualism—spiritualism in its original 


es <a 
<a 


‘Church. 
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imeaning—a philosophy which holds the reality 
of spirit independent of matter. 


It must puzzle many that some gifted Jews, in 


sympathy with and even devoted to Catholicism, 


remained and died on the threshold of the 
Such were Adler, Franz Werfel (of 
The Song of Bernadette fame) and Simone Weil. 
Those who would solve the puzzle ought read 
Karl Stern’s remarkable book, The Pillar of Fire. 
Many complex causes keep good Jews “‘on the 
threshold”: the natural fear of betrayal, of isola- 
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tion, of the hostility of their friends. Many Jews, 
including Werfel, were convinced it was God's 
will they should remain outside, and that it would 
be a desertion of their people in their hour of 
darkness to pass alone into the Light. That fear 
and anguish Bergson shared. Like Moses, he was 
destined to die within the sight of the Promised 
Land, though he had led and continues through 
his books to lead many thither, even as he had 
freed philosophy from the Babylonian captivity 
of Rationalism and Materialism. 


Public Funds for Private Education 


HOLLAND SHOWS THE WAY 


RCHBISHOP ALBERT G. MEYER of Chicago, 
A Episcopal Chairman of the Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
not long ago sent an official communication to 


Senator James E. Murray of Montana, chairman 


of an education subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. The Arch- 
bishop’s letter submits ‘‘some considerations on 
proposals for federal funds for education not 
yet discussed in public hearings.” 

The Department of Education of the N.C.W.C. 
affirms: 

1. Its traditional opposition to outright continu- 
ing federal support for education, distinguishing 
between aid which is temporary and support 
which is permanent. 

2. Its opposition to the use of federal funds 
for teachers’ salaries. 

3. Its contention that federal assistance, if there 
is to be any, should be granted on a temporary 


_ basis for specific purposes and to areas of proven 


~ need. 


. 
& 


4, The claim of private, non-profit education 
‘to the measure of justice permitted by law and 
Bugeested by legislative precedent. 

i In substantiation of the reasonableness of the 
fourth point, Archbishop Meyer's letter states: 


“Private and public education are partners in the 


American education scene and their welfare 
should be advanced simultaneously in any pro- 
posals for temporary federal assistance. _Such 
on on the part of Congress will maintain the 
pluralism which is a cherished feature of the 


S 


American way of life and avoid reducing edu- 
cational effort to a common mold.” 


The question of the use of public funds for 
“private” as well as public education faces people 
in other countries as well as the United States. 
A successful solution has been arrived at in The 
Netherlands where the emphasis in education is 
placed where it belongs—on the rights and duties 
of parents to educate their children according to 


‘the dictates of their conscience. The use of public 


funds is therefore regarded by the Dutch as aid 
given to parents as citizens for the discharge of 
their obligations to their children. 


Holland’s noble example of applied democracy 
in education is the subject of an article by Alfons 
Erb in the Kirchenbote of Osnabriick, February 
23, 1958. In the belief that this article points a 
valuable lesson for us in the United States, we 
are happy to reproduce it in Socal Justice Review. 
The translation has been supplied by Rev. Jerome 
Wilson, O.F.M., of Chicago. (Ed.) 


* *F * 


In Holland common sense and public spirit go 
hand in hand. For this reason a problem, which 
caused so much dissension in other countries, and 
especially our own (Germany), has been solved 
to the satisfaction of all. When Catholics and 
Social Democrats, who were summoned to confer 
at the Bavarian Catholic Academy, reached the 
school question, the internationally-known Dutch 
Socialist, Alfred Moser, reported that his country 
has the most perfectly democratic solution to the 
problem. It is perfectly democratic because for 
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decades Catholic, Protestant, Conservative, Lib- 
eral, and Socialist have agreed in common on this 
question for the benefit of both the people and 
the country. If the Liberals and Socialists here, 
in France and elsewhere had been equally as rea- 
sonable, the school question would most certainly 
have been banned from politics and much con- 
troversy would have been eliminated to the benefit 
of all concerned. 


A 100-Year Struggle 


The Dutch settlement of the question presup- 
poses that the absolute teaching monopoly of the 
liberal state, introduced there in 1806, was broken 
by the principle of freedom of instruction which 
progressed more and more after 1848. However, 
it was not merely a question of theoretical free- 
dom, but a realization of equality for private and 
denominational schools with neutral schools in 
the matter of financial support. After the require- 
ments for the private schools were tightened again 
in 1878, Catholics and Protestants formed a 
“Christian coalition” in 1888. The following year 
a ‘‘peace-law’ came into existence, which paved 
the way for the later solution. The liberal op- 
position to the use of public funds for the sup- 
port of private schools was broken. 


The Socialists, who did not come into existence 
as a party in Holland until the 1890's, were 
among the first to favor satisfying the wishes of 
parents. It was brought out at the Congress of 
Groningen in the year 1902 that a great percent- 
age of the workers of the Netherlands demanded 
denominational schools for their children, and 
that in the interest of labor it would not be 
advisable to oppose them. Contrary to the Erfurt 
Program of the German Social Democrats ( 1891), 
which demanded neutral schools, the Party Con- 
gress at Groningen agreed that the private or 
denominational schools should be equal to the 
public schools in material requirements and there- 
fore should receive the same financial support. 
In 1913 the complete equality in treatment of 
the two types of schools began. The ‘Christian 
coalition” explained to the Left Wing party (Lib- 
erals and Socialists), which was victorious at the 
polls, that it would be willing to accept the desired 
reform of the constitution only if the school ques- 
tion would be regulated from then on in terms of 
equality. The Left Wing party agreed, and so 
it happened that in 1917 the education clause of 
the Constitution was formulated in such a way 
that the denominational schools were to receive 
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equal financial support from the state and the 
communities. The new education clause was 
unanimously passed by the Upper House and al- 
most unanimously (one vote was against it) by 
the Lower House. 


Including The University 


This settlement effects not only grade schools, 
but also vocational and high schools, and teachers 
colleges. Even the denominational universities 
receive financial support. Freedom of instruction, 
in spite of financial aid (which includes teachers 
salaries and pensions), is fully granted by the 
state and the communities. Restrictions exist only 
where there is an obvious need for them (school 
hygiene, reputation, and training of teachers). 
Freedom of instruction even includes recognition 
of the right of the head of every family to have 
his children educated at home. Several families 
(but not more than three) may combine for this 
purpose. If there is a very urgent reason, such 
families can receive financial aid for the private 
instruction of their children. Otherwise, all 
parents receive the same benefits as far as school 
fees are concerned. The opportunity to attend 
school is guaranteed to destitute children. De- 
nominational religious instruction is also included 
in the ordinary class schedule of public schools 
which are supposed to provide for the various 
religions of the pupils in the curriculum. 

No one in denominationally-mixed Holland 
has ever considered abolishing the present school 
system which was attained only after many years 
of trials and failures. Since 1931 the percentage 
of students in private and denominational schools 
has steadily increased. Today private schools 
have 71% of all the pupils (42% of these are 
Catholic). Private grade schools have 67% of 
the pupils (35% are Catholic). High school 
pupils attending private schools compose 62% of 
all pupils (33% are Catholic). Private vocation 
schools have 92% of all pupils (32% are Cath- 
olic). The number of children in private kinder- 
gartens comprise 83% of the children (46% are 
Catholic). The normal training of grade school. 
teachers is given to 71% of the students in pri- 
vate schools. (We are grateful to the Minister 
of Education for the above statistics). ‘The state 
has no reason to complain about this solution. 
Out of free initiative grew a great contest for 
the best schools. Thus Holland attained, by 
means of democratic freedom, a highly-developed 


~ 
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and perhaps the most modern school system in 
Europe.” 

The state school commission (Pacification Com- 
mission), which prepared the new education law, 
presented a concluding report to the Queen with 
the bill of 1916 in which it said: The new legis- 
lation shall be enacted because “‘a long tolerated 
injustice must be rectified; because of the con- 
viction that cooperation is possible and shall be 
of great benefit to the people; because the new 
settlement “in the course of history has been 
proven absolutely necessary.” In the explanation 
given by Minister Cort van Linden of the then 
governing Liberal Party, the following principle 
was quoted approvingly: ‘Education is primarily 
the responsibility of the parents.” It concluded 
by saying: “Therefore, in this matter the state 
can only regulate and supplement, but never can 
it presume the duty of the parents.”” This unusual 
statement of a liberal state went on to say that 
for a great number of parents a conflict with that 
“which religion and conscience imposes upon par- 
ents’ would result through neutral schools. In 
order not to destroy freedom of conscience, the 
right of parents to determine the instruction of 
their children was recognized to be inviolable. 
Since it is unjust to make parents pay taxes for 
public and private schools, it is logical that both 
kinds of schools should have complete financial 
equality. “If we are told that the neutral school 
is inferior to the denominational school, we an- 
swer: It is not the concern of the state to choose 
between the two types of schools. The public 
school is not neutral because neutrality is the 
better form of instruction, but rather because it 
can not give anything but neutral instruction. The 
public school may not develop into an instrument 
of propaganda against denominational schools. .. . 
Whoever demands state interference, recognizes 
the superiority of his adversary.” 


The Words of a Socialist 


_ Domela Nieuwenhuis, the founder of the very 
radical Democratic-Socialist League (1892), the 
first socialist party of Holland, wrote in 1893 in 
the New Society that the fact that Christians had 
peactificed much for years for the private schools 
proved that neutral schools were not acceptable 
for all. “It has been said that religious beliefs 
are respected in neutral schools. It seems to me 
that this is a rather peculiar interpretation of re- 
spect for the convictions of fellow citizens. The 
liberals believe to have proved their respect 1n 
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that they tacitly overlook religious concepts, such 
as prayer, as if the denial of this were not an in- 
sult to those who value it....“Ye faithful, let 
your children come unto me! They shall be under 
my daily influence in such a way for five or ten 
years that they shall no longer understand you 
when you speak to them of your religion....’ Is 
this not a contradiction to that respect which they 
(the liberals) always boast of ? They do not have 
the courage to honestly admit that the neutral 
school is essentially indifferent to religion. . . .The 
best characters, the most valuable men, almost 
always came from schools which were not neutral. 
It is indeed impossible to be with children six 
days without expressing your opinion on people 
and events, pro and con. Strictly neutral in- 
struction means spiritual death.” 


Geert Ruygers, one of the leading members of 
the Labor Party, successor to the Socialist Party 
in post-war years, renders the position of his party 
in the Vienna Furche (July 31, 1948): “The 
Socialist Party of Holland represents the view- 
point that the parents have the right to determine 
in what spirit their children shall be educated. 
This means that in the party there are representa- 
tives of both denominational and non-denomina- 
tional schools, but that the party as such defends 
equal financial support of both. Any other view- 


_ point would be considered a contradiction of 


democracy, and furthermore, the party is of the 
opinion that in this matter the state does not have 
the final word. The loss of freedom of instruc- 
tion would be a step towards a totalitarian state.” 


Respect for Freedom and Parents’ Rights 


The French publication, previously mentioned, 
recognizes, above all, three reasons which led 
Holland to the fortunate solution of such a diffi- 
cult question. First, “the spirit of freedom and 
unity which pervades the entire country.” “They 
(the political parties) wanted to respect the rights 
of the parents and to give them individually, not 
simply the masses at large, the right and real 
freedom to have their children educated according 
to their convictions.” ‘The parties finally denied 
themselves the right to force their opinions upon 
others in matters which were not primarily polit- 
ical but the matters of conscience, even though the 
party had the majority in the House. They knew 
that cooperation was necessary and therefore re- 
frained from forcing principles upon others which 
were not acceptable to them.” 


Secondly, the importance which Christians 
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themselves placed on the school question. “On 
this point they were not disposed to accept com- 
promises against their conscience and fought stub- 
bornly and with a one-track mind for their right 
of freedom. In spite of party differences, Cath- 
olics and Protestants fought in unison until the 
school question was solved.” 

Thirdly, “the nation wanted more and more to 
withdraw the schools from the realm of politics 
and to give back to them the essential purpose of 
their existence—the education of children.” “For 
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this reason individuals overlooked party differ- 
ences and the majority of the representatives in all 
parties finally voted to separate the school ques- 
tion from other political questions, and to cease 
using education as a political weapen, but to treat 
it as an institution dedicated to the service of 
children and in close connection with their par- 
ents’ philosophy of life. On the basis of this, 
all were able to reach agreement and to realize 
the solution of the school question in an atmos- 
phere of peace and freedom.” 


Warder’s Review 


The Middle Classes Growing? 


ERE LEADING EDITORIAL in the Wall Street 
Journal of May 29 calls attention to three 
different news stories which appeared in a single 
recent issue of that publication and which seem 
to point “in a common direction.” One of the 
news items referred to reported that A.F. of L.— 
C.I.O. President George Meany gave a member- 
ship figure of his organization somewhat below 
previous figures. Another story noted that capital 
expenditures by industry are again on the up- 
swing, partly to increase production and partly to 
increase “efficiency.” Although industry's drive 
for efficiency would be expected to result in the 
replacement of workers by machines, it is sur- 
prising, according to the Journal, to note the ex- 
tent of a significant change in employment pat- 
terns. Between 1947 and 1957, when industrial 
production was rising some forty per cent, the 
number of production workers in industry climbed 
about one per cent. During the same period, non- 
production employees increased by some fifty-five 
per cent. ; 

The “common direction” in which these eco- 
nomic facts seem to point is indicated thus: “‘So, 
looking at the whole population, it might be de- 
duced that there has been a substantial growth in 
the ‘middle’ classes and relatively less among 
union people.” Accompanying this “substantial 
growth in the middle classes” are certain changes 
in the social, economic and political structure, 
some of which are allegedly perceptible even now. 
Some hints of a change include a new literary 


taste. The “‘proletarian” novel, so popular in the 
1930's and 1940's, has largely given way to a 
literature of the middle class, and the new writers 
are more preoccupied with questions of status and 
conformity. The Wall Street Journal also regards 
the “proliferation of the suburbs and the furor 
over the quality of education as signs of a shift- 
ing social pattern.” 

It 1s interesting to contrast the editorial referred 
to with contemporary literature of twenty and 
thirty years ago. The usual theme then was that 
the middle classes are doomed. Even those who 
were not so pessimistic found it necessary to alert 
these social groups to the necessity of rallying to 
their common defense. Thus a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Die Amerika, a Catholic daily edited at 
the time by the late F. P. Kenkel, sought to tem- 
per prevailing pessimism over the fate of the 
middle classes in these words: “It is not true 
that the middle class is doomed. The middle 
class of master tradesmen, smailer merchants, re- 
tailers, jobbers and wholesalers must become class 
conscious for their own cause....They must 
organize and perfect their organizations for var- 
lous ends.... Whenever the middle class shall 
have aroused a healthy class consciousness (not | 
class hatred), they will be able to do very much. 
for their own cause, which is intimately inter-— 
woven with the welfare of every community.” 

Not all writers of thirty years ago were so 
positive in their approach. Thus Harold Butcher 
writing in the June 1, 1927, issue of The Nation, 
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quotes an English business man as follows: ‘The 
middle class is damned. We are crushed be- 
tween the “upper ten’ and the organized workers. 
I can see no future for us.’ Mr. Butchet’s article 
ended with a thud: “The middle class is dead! 
Long live the middle class!” 

In similar vein wrote Rabbi A. H. Silver who 
looked with hope to the first term of Herbert 
Hoover as President of the United States. The 
Rabbi held high expectations that Mr. Hoover 
would lead the country out of the social, political 
and economic morass of the times which he de- 
scribed thus: “We are entering upon an era of 
decreasing economic opportunities for the rank 
and file. The economically independent middle 
class is being crushed out of existence by the vast 
mergers which are going on at an amazing rate. 
We are facing the prospect of becoming a nation 
of employees, wherein a very small group will 
definitely control our industrial life and with it, 
of course, our political life as well. How far 
shall this concentration of power go? How shall 
the people be safeguarded against a possible abuse 
of such power?” 


Twenty and thirty years ago even the name 
“middle classes’’ was considered to be a part of 
the irretrievable past. George Dangerfield com- 
mented in his review of The Middle Classes by 
Franklin C. Palm in the New York Times of Sep- 
tember 13, 1936: “The word ‘middle-class’ may 
have enjoyed a brief prestige during the Mid- 
Victorian years, but today it is scarcely the thing. 
Nobody is eager to claim it as the correct descrip- 
tion of himself.... Anything to avoid belonging 
to that middle class of thirty per cent! For—and 
Mr. Palm is merely the latest of many writers to 
stress this—that thirty per cent is in the unfortu- 

‘nate position of belonging to the past and not 
the future.” 


_ Ralph Adams Cram pleaded in 1936 in The 
American Review for the “forgotten class”: “Two 
millstones are grinding dangerously, steadily and 
with increasing momentum, as they have already 
ground for the past 100 years. The nether mill- 
stone is that of organized, proletarian labor; the 
‘upper is that of organized financial, industrial 
Bend commercial power... . Between thése two 
dynamic energies, as passive as these are active, 
lies the Forgotten Class, comprising, it may safely 
be assumed, a good working majority of all citi- 


= 


S. . , 
The Catholic Central Verein of America, a con- 
istent protagonist of the middle classes, deemed 


* 
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it advisable as late as 1941 to warn that unless 
policies were changed and protective steps taken, 
the middle class, “‘the backbone of our Nation,” 
would suffer a sad fate. In a resolution adopted 
at its eighty-sixth annual convention in New York 
City, the Verein gave expression to its serious con- 
cern over prevailing trends: ‘Unfortunately, social 
and economic developments have gradually under- 
mined the health and strength of the American 
middle class, while present tendencies of a politi- 
cal and economic nature appear to threaten its 
very existence.” 

In view of the dark picture in this wide selec- 
tion of opinions, the tenor of the recent editorial 
in the Wall Street Journal is intriguing, to say the 
least. In order to be able to gauge the validity 
of the Journal’s hopeful prospects for the middle 
classes, we must first determine what people 
would fall into such a category. In 1941 another 
editorial in the Wall Street Journal defined the 
middle class as comprising ““everyone who has 
some property.” Evidently no distinction was 
made between productive and non-productive 
property. Obviously, the 1941 concept of the 
middle class in the Wall Street Journal is very 
wide and embracing. Others, we are certain, 
would not be willing to apply the term so com- 
prehensively. Many writers would include in the 


_middle classes only the self-employed in addition 


to professional people. The Wall Street Journal 
of recent date would seem to include in the middle 
class category all white collar workers, while ex- 
cluding so-called “production-workers” organized 
in both craft and industrial unions. Perhaps the 
thinking of the Wall Street Journal in this in- 
stance coincides with that of a reviewer of Lewis 
Corey’s The Crisis of the Middle Class in The 
Nation back in 1936. The reviewer referred to 
‘a lower middle class made up of propertyless 
white collar workers, technicians, professionals 
and managers which has sprung up as a result 
of the constantly growing collectivist character of 
modern capitalist enterprise.” 

It would seem that a person’s position in society 
derives from several factors not the least of which 
is his vocation, profession or occupation. Cul- 
tural factors are paramount. We can be deceived 
by putting undue emphasis on economic consider- 
ations. It may well be that the middle classes 
are experiencing a growth in our day—a phenom- 
enon unsuspected by writers a few decades ago. 
If so, the entire social order should benefit. 
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Restitution to Victims of Injustice 


ibs B’NAI B’RITH, a Jewish service organiza- 
tion, recently concluded an agreement with 
the West German Government for a settlement 
of $2,400,000 as restitution for its properties con- 
fiscated by the Nazi regime in 1939. The an- 
nouncement of this agreement was made on the 
eve of the organization’s recent triennial con- 
vention in Jerusalem. 

In 1937 B'nai B’rith’s 105 lodges were dissolved 
by Hitler. Valuable real estate holdings, includ- 
ing lodge houses, orphanages and homes for the 
aged, were restored to the organization several 
years ago. Philip M. Klutznick, President of 
B’nat B'rith, said that the lump settlement covered 
all claims of his organization’s lodges in Germany. 

Referring to Germany’s reparations to the Jews, 
Congressman Emanuel Celler, upon his return 
from Bonn on November 21, 1957, stated: “A 
second startling and yet paramount fact is West 
Germany's program of restitution to surviving 
victims of Nazism and the conclusion of a treaty 
at Luxembourg whereby West Germany agrees to 
pay over a period of years to the Israeli Govern- 
ment in the neighborhood of $800 million. To 
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the Conference of Jewish Material Claims against 
Germany, West Germany agrees to pay $107 mil- 
lion, and to hundreds of thousands of Jewish and 
Christian victims of Nazi sadism there is to be 
paid an estimated total of almost $10 billion. 
All this is called Wiedergutmachung. It is indeed 
an unique fact in human history. With the ex- 
ception perhaps of the restoration of personal 
private property, the German government was 
under no obligation under international law to 
make these payments.” (Congressional Record, 
June 21, 1958) 

The Bonn Government by its agreement with 
B'nai B'rith, thus continues its praiseworthy ef- 
forts at making restitution to those who suffered 
under the Hitler regime in Germany. Certainly 
this government’s example could be imitated by 
others who also have pressing obligations to dis- 
possessed victims. In this connection, the 15 mil- 
lion German expellees come to mind. They are 
innocent victims of certain international agree- 
ments. Yet, up to now nothing has been done 
in the form of restitution by the contracting 
parties who certainly have obligations to these 
victims of modern political folly. 


Contemporary Opinion 


le IS THE COMMUNE (in Red China), where 
human beings are reduced to the level of 
inmates in a zoo. But there is a difference. The 
animals in a zoo do not have to work hard 
and, what is more, they do not have to listen to 
the quasi-compulsory radio. The lack of peace 
and quiet in the countryside, where one can retire 
and reflect, and the lack of privacy and solitude 
are to me more terrifying than all the hells put 
together. (Dr. Sripati Chandrasekhar, in the 
N. Y. Times, February 23) 


Youth is the first victim of war; the first fruit 
of peace. It takes twenty years or more of peace 
to make a man; it takes only twenty seconds of 
war to destroy him. 


In a certain sense, America is the land of youth, 


because it dedicates more of its energies, talents, 
money and science to the birth and preservation 
of life than any other country in the world. 

Where better can the free peoples of the world 
look for the averting of war and death than to 
your nation, so vibrant with the love of life? It 
is unthinkable that those who spend so much to 
save life would ever seek to destroy it! Even the 
money spent on the defense of peace we see as 
eee to those who would endanger human 
ife. 

Not only I but all the youths of my country 
must willingly adhere to your reverence for life. 
Nor shall our confidence in you be misplaced, for 
what is written on your coins I have read in the 
hearts of the American people: “In God we 
trust.” (King Baudouin to a Joint Session of 
Congress, May 12) 7 
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THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory ——————— Procedure —— Action 


The Secular Arm of the Church— 


Twentieth Centu ry Version 


' HE HISTORY OF THE Church attests the won- 
derful Providence of God which supplies to 
severy age special means and instruments to meet 
jits peculiar exigencies. The great awakening 
;among the laity in our own day is but one ex- 
sample of that providential disposition. 
The great challenge of our times is the Chris- 
|tian restoration of society. Obviously this tre- 
;mendous objective is impossible of achievement 
without the intelligent and active cooperation of 
lay people. Hence the growing emphasis on the 
role of the laity in the mission of the Church. 
Hence, too, the identification of this era as the 
age of the layman. If the two world congresses 
of the lay apostolate, held at Rome within the 
past decade, did nothing else for the average 
Catholic, they certainly gave him to understand 
that today the layman has an important job to 
do in the world, that the laity emphatically do 
not constitute a passive element in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 


Among the many and varied types of lay apos- 
tolic effort in our day, certainly the ideal is most 
closely approximated in those associations known 
and officially recognized as “secular institutes.” 
Yet, important as are these institutes, and 
although some of them are almost fifty years 
old, they are unknown to most Catholics. There 
would seem to be, therefore, a great need to 
acquaint our people and our priests with the 
general idea and purpose of the lay institute. 

Perhaps our Catholic press generally has not been 
as helpful as it might have been in this respect. 
Among Catholic writers who have rendered a 
‘genuine service to the cause is Russell Shaw, 
whose brief summary on secular institutes in the 
Boston Pilot a while back is most readable and 
enlightening. 
_ Mr. Shaw begins by determining the official 
position of secular institutes in the Church. They 
were given a special status with the promulga- 
_tion of the Apostolic Constitution, Provida Mater 
Ecclesia, February 2, 1947. The secular institutes 
f Pontifical rank—relatively few in number— 


Me 


are distinguished from similar groups with dioc- 
esan approval or some preliminary approval. 

What do ecclesiastical authorities think of lay 
institutes? Pope Prius XII called them “a strong 
arm which has come to reinforce the Catholic 
apostolate in these troubled and sorrowful times.” 
Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, spoke 
in praise of lay institutions in 1955, terming them 
‘a new division... come to swell the arm of those 
who profess the evangelical counsels in the 
world.” 


Although secular institutes are of recent origin 
in the Church, the underlying idea goes back to 
the 18th century. A prototype of secular insti- 
tutes was founded during the French Revolution 
by the Jesuit Father Pierre Joseph Picot de Clori- 
viere. In 1790 he conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing new associations of laymen to do the work 
of the suppressed religious communities. On 
February 2, 1791, a small group of priests and 
laymen joined in pronouncing the vows of pov- 


erty, chastity and obedience at the church of St. 


Denis in Paris. On the same day a group of 
lay women took the same vows. The men’s 
group, known as the Society of the Heart of 
Jesus, passed out of existence in the middle of 
the last century; but the women’s society, the 
Society of the Heart of Mary, is still in existence. 
The formal approval of the Holy See has been 
given to at least five institutes, while many others 
have reached various stages in the process of 
full canonical approval. Several institutes claim 
more than 2,000 members. Opus Dez, the first 
to receive the Church’s full approval (generally 
considered the best known) has more than 200 
houses throughout the world, which are estab- 
lished in Europe, the Near and Far East, Africa, 
and North and South America. Twenty-four 
institutes of vatious size and degrees of organt- 
zation exist in the United States and Canada. 
Secular institutes are intended to achieve two 
important ends: the revitalization of lay spiritu- 
ality, and the Christianization of the modern 
world. Anent these two objectives Father Nich- 
olas Maestrini, P.I.M.S., gave this explanation in 
an address to an American conference on secular 
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institutes: “In God’s plan, the task of the priest 
and the Religious is to form the layman; the lay- 
man must transform the world... . Forgetting this 
point, we have been telling our laity for the 
past few centuries to concentrate on just saving 
their souls. This is a grave mistake... . Another 
error we have made is that we have particularly 
confused the ideas of the religious life and per- 
fection, to the extent that we have made people 
believe that Christian perfection and, conse- 
quently, holiness is practically unobtainable out- 
side the religious life. Furthermore, we have 
confused the ideal of religious life with cloistered 
walls, yard’s of starched cloth, Roman collars, 
complicated headdress, and a multitude of devo- 
tional practices. As a result, we have placed 
holiness on a pedestal beyond the laity and we 
have succeeded only in discouraging them from 
pursuing holiness.” 

These instruments of lay action in the Church 
are called “secular’’ because their members te- 
main in the world and retain the status in life 
they had before joining the institute. Unlike 
Religious, they do not make public vows. Their 
vows (in some cases, promise) of poverty, 
chastity and obedience are private, but are bind- 
ing in conscience. Although in most instances 
these private vows are temporary and are renewed 
at regular intervals, in some instances they are 
made permanently after a period of probation. 
For those who are unable to live according to 
the evangelical counsels, e.g., married persons, 
several of the institutes offer associate member- 
ships. Such members live the life of the insti- 
tute as fully as their state in life will permit. 


Secular institutes are adapted to both the laity 
and secular priests. There are institutes for both 
groups as well as those which admit both priests 
and laymen. 


Mr. Shaw notes the variety in the internal 
structure of the institutes. This structure may be 
hierarchial. The vow of obedience taken by 
members requires that they obey their superiors 
in the institute. The manner of observing the 
vow or promise of poverty varies, but in all cases 
there ts a limited use of material goods in accord- 
ance with the rules of the institute. The vow of 
chastity requires complete chastity. Members do 
not ordinarily live a community life, as do the 
Religious. However, the Holy See has been 
specific in stressing that the institutes maintain 
central houses in which their various activities 
may be carried on. 
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The specific works of the apostolate to which 
the institutes are dedicated disclose a rich variety. 
This variety of interests and pursuits is readily 
discernable from the following list of ten instt- 
tutes in the United States and Canada: 


Caritas Christi: A society of women begun in 
France in 1937, with more than 400 members 
today in France, Brazil, North Africa and the 
United States. No special apostolate is pursued, 
but members place themselves at the disposal of 
the Church. Address: 7200 Division St., River 
Forest, III. 

Missionaries of the Kingship of Christ: A so- 
ciety of women founded in Italy in 1919, with 
more than 2,400 members throughout the world. 
Branches for secular priests and men also exist. 
Members belong to the Third Order of St. Francis. 
Their apostolate must include their profession or 
occupation, and the forms of Catholic action 
found in their diocese. Address: Holy Name 
College, 14th and Shepherd Sts., N.E., Wash- 
impton 17, 1.G: 


Opus Canaculi: A society for secular priests, 
organized in France. Members seek to co-operate 
with the hierarchy by deepening their own spirit- 
uality and that of their fellow priests and the 
laity. Address: 832 North Le Claire Ave., Chi- 
cago 51, Ill. 


Opus Dei: A society of priests and laymen, 
founded in Spain in 1928, with more than 200 
houses in Europe, Africa, and North and South 
America. A women’s branch was established in 
1930. Members seek to revitalize society through 
the exercise of the apostolate in their own pro- 
fessions, especially by achieving positions of in- 
fluence and responsibility. Address (for the Chi- 
cago region): Very Rev. Raymond Madurga, 
5544 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Il. 


_ Regnum Christi: A society of women founded 
in Italy in 1935, with houses in Italy and the 


United States. In U.S.A. members’ special work _ 
is giving spiritual assistance to Italian immigrants. _ 


Address: Villa Scalabrini, Melrose Park, Ill. 


Schoenstatt Sisters of Mary: A society of women — 
founded in Germany in 1914. Members attempt — 
to renew society through the spiritual formation — 


of women. Address: Sister M. Winfriede, 
S.A.G., New Schoenstatt, R.R. I. Box 30, Madison 
4, Wis. 


Society Devoted to the Sacred Heart: A society 
of women begun in Hungary in 1941. One of 


~ 
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the principal works is giving religious instruction 
to groups. Address: Society Devoted to the 
Sacred Heart, 831 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

Society of the Heart of Jesus: A society of 
priests founded originally in 1791 in France and 
reorganized in 1918, with more than 1,700 mem- 
bers today throughout the world. Members seek 
to deepen the spirituality of priests. Address: 
Father Yves M. Guenver, 81 Church St., Putnam, 
Conn. 


Teresian Institute: Society of women founded 
in Spain in 1911, with more than 2,000 members 
in Europe, South America, Africa, the Philippines 
and elsewhere. Members engaged especially in 
education. Address: Miss Angelita L. Barcelon, 
318 Terrace Ave., Apt. 7, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 

Our Lady of the Way: Society of women 
founded in Austria in 1936, with houses today 
in Europe, and North and South America. Mem- 
bers seek sanctity especially by living according 
to the spirit of St. Ignatius Loyola. Address: 


Home Industries 


NE OF THE DIRECT results of the industrial 

revolution was the concentration of workers 
in plants and factories. Prior to the advent of 
the large factory, workers spent most of their 
time in and around their homes. Most industry, 
therefore, was home industry. This arrangement 
gave the family a certain cohesiveness which was 
lost when the breadwinner had to be absent from 
the home many hours every day in the pursuit 
of a livelihood. 

The changes brought about by the industrial 
revolution are permanent. It is inconceivable, as 
it may be undesirable, that we return to the days 
when each man plied his craft in a little shop 
attached to his home. Nevertheless, we must 
not conceive of home industry as completely passé 
in this day of advanced scientific progress. Home 
industry could well provide that supplementary 
income which is felt to be necessary even in our 
“prosperous United States. So very many wives 
and mothers endeavor to supplement the inade- 
“quate wages of the head of the family by enga- 
ging in employment outside the home. Would 
not various types of home industry provide a 
better answer to the problem of inadequate in- 
come for families? 
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Father Donnell Walsh, 445 Church St., San Fran- 
cisco 14, Cal. 

The foregoing list comprises only those insti- 
tutes which had attained pontifical or diocesan 
approval. It will be noted that only a few men’s 
institutes appear among them. However, Mr. 
Shaw informs us, there are several men’s insti- 
tutes in the United States that have achieved a 
lesser degree of organization. Since 1947 three 
new men’s groups have been begun in our 
country and Canada. Those interested in secur- 
ing further information about these and other 
institutes are directed by Mr. Shaw to write to: 
Father Stephen Hartdegen, O.F.M., Holy Name 
College, 14th and Shepherd St. N.E., Washing- 
enya iat BROCE 


Secular institutes offer an inviting challenge 
to zealous Catholic lay people who are eager to 
do their part in reclaiming society for Christ and 
His Church. May we not regard these instru- 
ments of the apostolate as the 20th century ver- 
sion of “the secular arm of the Church?” 


The opportunities as well as the problems asso- 
ciated with home industries today were considered 
at a study week on “Cottage Industries through 
Cooperation” at the Catholic Center in Madras, 
India, in January of this year. Various speakers 
and technical experts gave illuminating lectures 
on the different aspects of home industries, 
stressing their importance in the present Indian 
economy. It was pointed out that the main prob- 
lems were those of raw materials, production, 
technique, finance and marketing. It was gen- 
erally agreed that the best solution to these prob- 
lems lies in the adoption of the cooperative 
system. 

Some lecturers explained in detail the working 
of certain so-called cottage industries that are 
best suited for the very poor class in the slum 
areas, others for the lower middle class, and still 
others which fall in the category of small-scale 
industries. Because so many people in India 
are unable to exploit the immense possibilities 
of home industries “out of sheer ignorance,” 
social workers were asked to help particularly the 

or in becoming acquainted with the workings 
of these industries. 

The social and moral benefits of home in- 
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Louis 


e by ree 
delivered 
address fourth annual Social Study Week 
in eg at which so much attention was given 
to this method of gainful A in the 
home. The Archbishop said 2 

‘From the Catholic vie ewpoint of socal lite 
these small-scale or home industries have an im- 
portant role to play. Indeed, there is no one 
who does not see that one of the greatest dis- 
advantages of industrial society ts the break-up 
of family and home life. Is it not true that m 
our times, and especially in urban areas, the 
home is reduced to some kind of a mere board- 
ing establishment in which, for a few hours m 
the morning and evening, the family is united? 
For the rest of the day, the parents are usually 
away at work, and the children are often left 
to their own resources. The ordinary excuse 
for such a condition is that the mother has to 
supplement the insufficient income of the father. 
Now it is precisely this unhealthy condition which 
well managed home industries can remedy. 

“Instead of the mother of the family working 
away from home, some kind of homeindactig 
would tend to keep the family together. Thus 
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together and them 2 

wit by giving ef ployment, m th the house, t all 
the members of the famuly. macnn the eco 5 
nomic strength and independence ¢ of the family 
is red. and members of the family are no 
longer pp SS wage earners or slaves at an 
office or factory.” 


While Archie Mathias observations were 
undoubtedly unspured by social and economit Con- 

ditions in India, they are, nevertheless, equally 
applicable to the American scene. The absence 
of our working mothers from the home is cr 
tainly not a desirable condition, On the other 
hand, it is not good for so many of our adoles- 
cents who attend school for a much longer period 
than was customary in times past, to remain com] 
plete dependents im the family. They have a 
tendency to become inconsiderate, irres 
and selfish. Home industries, it would seem, by 
giving the mother and the children an opportunity? 
to supplement the father’s income when 
offer a possible solution to a number of the Md 
oes problems which are disturbing 

life in our day. 


tions, Catholic education, etc. It is the responsi- 
I bility of our press to bring a clear knowledge 
n Of such issues to the average Catholic. There 
iis hardly another medium available for impart- 
jing such knowledge. Similarly, the fostering of 
ia social consciousness is the great task of our 
_ journalists and editors. 


The representative of Social Justice Review, 
Mr. John Holman, found the briefing session on 

“The Church in the World Today” absorbingly 
interesting. Little known information was given 
on various countries where history is being made 
today. 

The highlight of the convention was un- 
doubtedly the address of the Apostolic Delegate, 
Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, at the civic banquet 
in the Omaha Municipal Auditorium. He re- 
garded the Catholic press as an increasingly indis- 
pensable instrument of the Church and charged 


SOCIAL 


World Congress of Negro Intellectuals 


HE SECOND WORLD Congress of Negro Writers 
and Artists took place in Rome, March 25-31, 
with more than eighty delegates from thirty 
countries of Africa and America participating. 
The first congress took place in Paris some nine 
S ago. 
= the course of the congress, many speakers 
ed to the necessity of promoting a certain 
Sc gareemacaall Thus, Mr. Rabemanajara, 
and former deputy of Madagascar, said: 
W are not combating the West as West. We 
re a certain occidental spirit 
eo PE the servitudes of former 
: and seeks to von and prolong our 
sion today; we are fighting against every 
of imperialism, cultural or otherwise, which 
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it to stress the opportunities of contemporary 
Catholic life. 

The closing session of the convention adopted 
resolutions which pledged: prominent and com- 
plete coverage of the forthcoming ecumenical 
council; more information on the Eastern Rites; 
support of the Apostolic Delegate; support to 
President Eisenhower's policy of no appeasement 
in regard to the Soviets; to promote legislation 
for the relief of refugees; to explore racial prob- 
lems; to discuss the problems of management and 
labor. 

Our correspondent found the CPA convention 
impressive. He regarded it as a most welcome 
opportunity to meet some of the leading thinkers 
in the Catholic Church today. The Church is 
certainly deserving of a representative press. The 
annual conventions of the CPA contribute much 
toward the attainment of such a desired goal. 


REVIEW 


recognize the right of the Negro to his proper 


" personality. 


Resolutions adopted by the congress reflected 
the same line of thought and can be summarized 
in two words: independence and unity. If the 
19th was the century of colonization, so the 20th 
should be that of general de-colonization. 

On April 1, Pope John XXIII received the 
participants of the congress, 150 in number in- 
cluding delegates and observers, in a special 
audience. Speaking in French in reply to the 
address of President Price-Mars, His Holiness 
said: neue 
“Wherever authentic values of art and of ae 
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Conference on Citizenship 


HE FOURTEENTH Annual Conference on Citi- 
zenship will be held at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., September 16-19. 
The theme of this year’s conference is the motto 
on the Conference Seal: “U.S. Citizenship—Know it— 
Cherish it—Live it.” 


Asian Anti-Com mu nist League 


C IVIC LEADERS OF various Asian nations opened 
the Fifth Conference of the Asian People’s 
Anti-Communist League in Seoul, Korea, on June 
1. The fifty delegates in attendance represented 
the following countries: Australia, Burma, Na- 
tionalist China, Hong Kong, South Korea, Macao, 
Malaya, Pakistan, the Philippines, the Ryukyus, 
Singapore, Thailand, Turkey and South Vietnam. 
There were also observers from five countries, 
including the United States, the Assembly of Cap- 
tive European Nations, and the National Alliance 
of Russian Solidarists. In his address of wel- 
come, President Syngman Rhee of South Korea 
said: 

“What we need is a chain reaction of realization 
that either we shall survive or the Communists will, 
that there is no middle ground on which we both can 


stand.” The League was inaugurated five years ago 
in Korea. 


Communism and the Church in India 


ts COMMUNIST activity in India has 

caused a ‘‘definite set-back”’ for the Catholic 
Church, according to Bishop William Bouter of 
Nelore. Dutch-born Bishop Bouter made a study 
of Communist progress in India in his capacity 
as head of the section on Church extension of 
the Indian Catholic Bishops’ Conference. In his 
report, the prelate said that the Communists saw 
the Catholic Church as their greatest opponent, 
and thus, would continue using every means at 
their disposal to attack her. 

The goal of the Reds’ campaign is to drive a 
wedge between the clergy and the laity in India, 
and at the same time to alienate Catholics from 
other communities. The Communists in India 
ate closely following the methods of their counter- 
parts in China, at the same time making wide- 
spread use of propaganda material produced by 
the Soviet Union. Social inequality, social in- 
justice and economic misery forms the basis of all 
Communist propaganda and are the main cause 
of its success, according to the Bishop. Thus, 
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efforts to wipe out these evils are the best way 
of rendering such propaganda ineffective. Posi- 
tive social action on the part of Catholics is vital. 

On the basis of careful examination, it would 
seem that the main reason for the success of the 
Communists seems to be their championing of 
the cause of the downtrodden sections of the 
community. In this connection Bishop Bouter 
stated: 


“The Communists fight the landlord clique and, 
through the break-up of this regime, they bring the 
people in sight of victory. At election time they bring 
men from the city and post two of them in each 
village or group of villages. They thus win elections. 
The benefits they promise are left to the future. This 
brings disillusion among villagers; but the people dare 
not withdraw as they are timid and are made to be- 
lieve that the Communists will form the next govern- 
ment.” 


Council of Catholic Men 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL of Catholic Men now 

has fifty affiliated diocesan councils. It also 
enjoys the affiliation of sixteen national organi- 
zations and twenty-two state organizations. The 
approximate number of local organizations affil- 
iated through these various groups is 10,000. 


A recent report of the Executive Director of the 
NCCM concludes with a note that the organization 
senses the importance of building a sounder financial 
structure. Affiliated organizations are contributing 
only twenty-five per cent or less of the cost of main- 
taining the common apostolate of the Council—the re- 
maining income has been coming from what can be 
considered to be in ‘‘the precarious area of non-recur- 
ring income.” 


Father Kolping’s Beatification 


ifs A CIRCULAR letter sent to Kolping Societies 

throughout the world, Rev. Dr. Bernhard Rid- 
der, general president, discussed the subject of the 
beatification of their saintly founder, Father 
Adolf Kolping. Dr. Ridder recalls that Father 
Kolping’s cause was officially introduced a num- 
ber of decades ago by Cardinal Schulte, then 
Archbishop of Cologne, and has since been con- 
tinued by Cardinal Frings. The general president 
discusses the fact that, despite much effort, the 
goal of Kolping’s beatification has not been 
attained. Lack of success is ascribed to a failure 
on the part of many to offer prayers and petitions 
on behalf of Father Kolping’s cause. Dr. Ridder 
writes: : : 
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“Since this (Kolping’s beatification) will depend to 
ia very large extent on our prayers, I should like to ask 
‘you very urgently to pray from now on with greater 
intensity and fervor for the beatification of Kolping. 
You may do this privately and together with your 
family, especially the children at home, but also in 
your workshop and in church. A special request goes 
out to our Reverend Kolping Praesides to offer up, 
with an even greater ardor than heretofore, the Hour 
of Tierce of their Divine Office for this intention.”’ 


Government Aid to Private Schools 


BQECENT DEVELOPMENTS. in both Belgium and 
France indicate that Catholic schools will 
soon be receiving government subsidies for their 
support and maintenance. On May 19, Premier 
Gaston Eyskens of Belgium announced that new 
legislation which was nearing passage provides 
for government educational funds under a local- 
option system. The Government will either sub- 
sidize Church schools when a sufficient number 
of requests is received, or open new state schools 
to meet all educational needs. 


The chief principle embodied in the new legis- 
lation, according to Dr. Eyskens, is “recognition 
of the right of parents to choose the type of 
education they want their children to receive.” 
The Belgian Premier feels that his Administration 
has found a settlement of the school issue by 
changing it from a contest between state and 
Church schools to a matter of general social pro- 
gress. With this approach, he explained, the 
country’s three major political parties—the Social 
Christians, the Belgian Socialists and the Liberals 
—were able to agree on a school program. 


The substance of the new legislation, as explained 
by Dr. Eyskens, is as follows: “In all public schools 
parents may choose for their children a course in either 
religion or non-confessional morals. The bill will pro- 
vide that Catholic schools receive the same subsidies 

from the central Government as are paid to schools 
operated by the provisional and local authorities, so 
that in all types of schools teachers will be treated 
in the same way as regards to salary and old-age pen- 
sion.” 

. France’s Catholic schools, faced by sharply ris- 
ing costs as enrollments soar, may soon get the 
increased government aid they have been seeking. 
The latest development in the long controversy 
over this question is a statement by a powerful 
oup of legislators calling on the Government 
ntroduce a measure in Parliament, giving more 
ate aid to Catholic schools. These measures, 
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the group said, should be introduced in time for 
passage during the current sesson. 

The group promoting distributive justice for 
Catholic schools is known as the Parliamentary 
Association for Freedom of Education. It com- 
Ptises majorities in both Senate and National 
Assembly. 

At present Catholic schools receive no direct 
state aid, but government subsidies have been paid 
to parents of Catholic school children since 1951. 
PAFE is now proposing to increase these sub- 
sidies so that poor parents will not have to pay 
anything out of their own pockets to send their 
children to a Catholic school, and will thus be 
in the same financial position as parents sending 
their children to a free public school. 

Those opposing state funds for Catholic schools 
—Communists, Socialists and other Leftists and 
anticlericals—have already unleashed a violent 
propaganda barrage. Throughout France, walls 
are covered with posters of the League for the 
Defense of Public Schools, which call government 
subsidies to Catholic schools an intolerable scan- 
dal. 

Opposition from these quarters, however, is 
not regarded as sufficiently strong to prevent 
Catholics from achieving their aims, provided they 


-are united. But the French Catholics do not 


present a completely united front. A number of 
Catholic intellectuals with Leftist tendencies, as 
well as a union of public school teachers affiliated 
with the Confederation of Christian Workers, 
have allied themselves with the opponents of state 


aid. 


The position of other Catholic critics of school aid 
was summed up recently in the magazine, Esprit, re- 
garded in Paris as the organ of Catholics with Leftist 
views. ‘Let us be very careful,” Esprit urged, “not 
to stir up the school war again. To defend the free- 
dom of two level school systems is to... divide French 
youth. Closing Catholic schools and sending all young- 
stets to public schools would be a big saving for Cath- 
olics. Moreover, ail priests who teach in Catholic 
schools... would be able to return to parish work. 
The Church will no longer have to concern itself with 
education, but only with catechism and religious in- 
struction.” 

These views have been denounced by Father Claude 
Roffat, national chaplain of the Catholic teachers’ 
organization. In an article in the Paris daily, Le Monde, 
he strongly protested against those who dare to ask the 
support of the French Bishops for the “dreams of 
intellectual Catholics of the Left.” He then cited the 
Bishops’ statement of 1951 in which they stressed the 
need for Catholic schools. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


A GUIDE FOR CATHOLIC GERMAN IMMIGRANIS, 1809 


EW DOCUMENTS reveal the plight of immi- 
F grants to America in the past century as strik- 
ingly as does the introduction to the Schematismus 
der katholischen deutschen Geistlichkeit of the 
Rev. E. A. Reiter, S.J. The Rev. John M. Lenhart, 
O.F.M. Cap., of Pittsburgh, certainly one of the 
greatest living authorities on the history of Catho- 
lic German immigrants in the U.S., has translated 
Father Reiter's document and made it available 
to readers of S/R. 

Many may be inclined to feel that Father Reiter 
exaggerates the seriousness of the hardships and 
problems which confronted the Catholics who 
came to America from Germany a hundred years 
ago. Such is not the case. The fact is that even 
the descendants of those immigrants today have 
not the vaguest concept of the trials endured by 
their forebears. One of the reasons for this igno- 
rance is the incredible rapidity of the progress 
made by this country in the past century. Condi- 
tions of work, travel and living generally have 
improved so much that it is hard for most people 
today to realize that conditions were so different 
a relatively short time ago. 

The lot of our immigrant forefathers is not 
properly appreciated for another reason: igno- 
rance of family histories. It is to be regretted 
that so many Americans know so little and care 
less about their lineal antecedents. Some even 
seem to take pride in such ignorance. While 
pride of ancestry can easily be carried to foolish 
extremes, total ignorance and unconcern in such 
matters can be equally fatuous and can betoken 
a certain ingratitude. Father Reitet’s Counsels 
are well calculated to dissipate such an erroneous 
attitude. 

Those who may be surprised at the author’s 
description of social and moral conditions then 
prevalent in the U.S., should remember that 
Father Reiter wrote in the period that followed 
upon the Civil War. The impact of a nation 
struggling to right itself-after such a serious in- 
ternal upheaval was certainly felt by the bewil- 
dered immigrant who came upon the scene. 

Father Reiter's document is of great historical 
value. We are grateful to Father Lenhart for 
making it available to our readers. 

mata st 


Father Ernest Anthony Reiter, S.J., pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church in Boston, published a Sche- 
matismus der katholischen deutschen Geistlichkett 
in 1869, which was intended “‘to serve as a guide 
for priests and lay people of Germany as well 
as America for locating German Catholic 
churches, priests, and schools in the large and 
partially uncultivated sections of America, because 
experience teaches that everywhere German Cath- 
olics within a short time become indifferent to- 
ward their Church, God and His commandments, 
and before long become worse than Protestants, 
nay even pagans, if they settle in places where 
there are no German-speaking priests and churches 
and schools. This sad state of affairs exists even 
in places where there are Irish Catholic churches, 
because the priests, with but a few exceptions, do 
not know German.” (p. II) 

As an introduction to his work Father Reiter 
published a series of Counsels For Immigrants 
which were intended to safeguard the material 
and spiritual welfare of the immigrant Catholics. 
The priest-author wrote: 


In hardly any other country will people be so 
greatly disillusioned, deceived, hoodwinked and 
defrauded as in the United States, where almost 
every man tries to “get ahead” and become rich 
quickly, without hesitating about using illicit 
means. In the United States a brother will over- 
reach and cheat his brother; sons will defraud 
their father as readily as they would a stranger. 
There everybody is esteemd almost exclusively ac- 
cording to the amount of money he has, so that 
it has become a standing phrase, even among 
good Catholics, to say: ‘The man is worth 50,000 
or 100,000 dollars;”’ or, what is more expressive: 
“Everybody has his price,” i.e., he can be had for 
money and will sell his honor and good name, 
his country, his friend and his brother. Sad to 
say, he will generally sell, and on easiest terms, 
his faith, his soul and his eternal salvation. 
America is the country where the German, more 
than any other immigrant, poses as the cosmo- 
politan and is ashamed of his nationality and 
mother-tongue. He cannot become Americanized 
quickly enough, even though he often achieves 
the goal at the cost of losing his faith. In such 
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cases prudent counsel is much in need. I intend 


to list here a number of such counsels. 


I. Regarding Material Welfare 


1. The man who is able to make an honest 
living in his German Fatherland had better stay 
where he is; he will enjoy his little with greater 
contentment and ease than he would greater 
wealth in America where pleasant companionship 
and convivality have well nigh disappeared from 
society on account of the difference in nation- 
alities, languages, customs and manners. 


2. Nobody should come over who is unable 
or unwilling “to dig,’ or who is ashamed to 
“beg” when it is necessary, as happens often in 
the life of recently immigrated people. In Amer- 
ica a laborer or factoryworker must toil as much 
in one day as he would in Germany in two. 
“Time is money” is the slogan and the iron rule. 


3. Educated persons, like professors and office- 
workers, etc., as a rule, will have the hardest 
time to make a living in America, because there 
is little interest in higher pursuits where the 
“almighty dollar” rules, and because appoint- 
ments and promotions are not made on the basis 
of ability and merit, but for bribes. At present, 
bargaining for positions, even the highest, has 
become so common and notorious as it has never 
been before. 

Also, salesmen, bookkeepers and shopkeepers 
who cannot write and speak good English should 
not emigrate to the United States. Even those 
who master the English to perfection will have 
great difficulties finding employment, because 
natives get the preference. 


4. Craftsmen have the best chances to succeed 
in making good. Those with good prospects of 
success are mechanics in factories, and farmers 
who have sufficient money to buy land in the 


Western States of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and 


Minnesota, and who have sufficient knowledge 
of agriculture and the patience to wait until the 
uncultivated soil prepared by the sweat of the 
brow yields its fruit. 

D5. Asa rule, it is better for the Germans to 
f ettle in the Western States, because there they 
:. get along without a knowledge of English 
with less difficulty. They will find in those 
States numerous settlements of compatriots. Be- 
sides, land is available at a low cost only in the 
West. The least desirable places to settle are 
in the Southern States, because up to now almost 
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all Germans who had been enticed. by deceptive 
promises of unscrupulous agents to settle there 
have been made slaves despite solemn contracts, 
and are legally bound to many years of servitude 
as “‘redemptionists.”’ 

6. Prospective emigrants, before leaving, should 
write to relatives or friends in America, asking 
that they look out for a safe and spiritually well- 
accommodated place of settlement for them. They 
should not dare to emigrate at random in the 
hope of finding opportunities to make a fortune 
as soon as they put their feet on American soil. 
Now and then such an emigrant may stumble into 
good fortune as a blind cow may at times find an 
acorn. Most of such emigrants in quest of an 
easy life will be bitterly disappointed and dis- 
illusioned. Those who have no trustworthy rela- 
tives and friends here—and their number is 
small—had better stay at home, if they do not 
wish to become vagabonds, tramps, loafers and 
rogues, of whom every city in America has a 
superabundance. 


7. Don’t let yourself be deceived by the en- 
chanting reports of the few upon whom fortune 
has smiled. Your hero might have lost all by 
the time you look him up in America; one swal- 
low does not make summer. 


8. Old people had better remain home; they 


will not master the language, nor will they be- 


come accustomed to the country and the people; 
and they have no prospect of employment. Old 
trees cannot readily be transplanted. Even old 
parents who are asked to come over to join their 
grown-up children would do better to remain in 
Germany, because in most cases the children soon 
get tired of them. Besides, the children who 
play the fine gentleman and lady find their 
parents old-fashioned, ill-bred and regular bores, 
especially in the presence of company. 

9. Emigrants should take as little cash money 
with them as possible in order to avoid being 
robbed during the voyage or at the landing in 
New York or elsewhere by rogues and cunning 
swindlers. It is safer to have the money sent 
to them later by drafts or postal money orders. 
Some emigrants take all their furniture with them, 
as if such things could not be bought in America. 
The shipping of these household goods entails 
more expenses, care and trouble than the old 
rubbish is worth. 

10. In regard to the difference between the 
ports of immigration, Baltimore should be given 
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preference by Germans. Baltimore is preferable 
to New York and other ports because of the 
greater security of property there and because of 
the location of the railroad station next to the 
pier of the Bremen steamers. This location elim- 
inates the danger of losing or misplacing goods 
in transportation to the depot. At the same time, 
the immigrants are not molested by roguish and 
thievish guides and carriers, are not cheated by 
hotel-keepers and. are not detained in boarding 
trains to the West. 


11. Since many immigrants do not find rela- 
tives and friends to meet them at the ports, the 
German Roman Catholic Central Verein of the 
United States has appointed men to serve as agents 
with whom such immigrants may get into com- 
munication and to whom they may apply for 
assistance. These men are: Mr. Joseph Koelble 
who lives at No. 185 Third Street in New York, 
and Mr. Christian Bitter who lives in Baltimore 
at No. 32 Fell Street. These men will be found 
at the piers whenever a German steamer arrives. 
However, immigrants who travel in first and 
second class cabins, before leaving Germany, must 
notify Mr. Koelble in New York of their intended 
landing if they travel to New York; Mr. Koelble, 
as a tule, will be present only in Castle Garden, 
where the passengers of steerage are disembarked 
and only on previous notification will he go to 
the pier of Hoboken, situated on the opposite 
side, where the steamers from Bremen and Ham- 
burg land. 


12. It is better to travel on steamers than on 
sailing vessels. The difference in the respective 
prices of passage is only fictitious; for the con- 
siderably longer time of passage on sailing ships 
causes a substantially greater outlay for board 
and often for medicine. This additional expense 
equals or exceeds the saving made by cheaper 
passage on the sailing ships. Moreover, faster 
travelling, greater order, cleanliness and comfort 
on steamers are other compensating factors. 


13. To avoid sea-sickness the writer recom- 
mends observation of the following points during 
passage on the ship—points which he had’ ob- 
served and thereby escaped loss of health: a) 
Remain the whole day, from early morning till 
late evening, on the deck in the fresh air. b) 
If forced to go below deck, f.i., for eating, in a 
storm, etc., remain there only as long as it is abso- 
lutely necessary and then go up on deck. c) Dur- 
ing the night sleep lying flat on your back. d) 
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Don’t watch people who vomit, otherwise you will 
be forced to do the same. e) Keep a generous 
supply of good, strong wine and make use of it 
often, especially during the first three or four 
days, when the danger of sea-sickness is the 
greatest because you are not yet accustomed to 
the rocking of the ship. 


II. Regarding Spiritual Welfare 


A: Before Departure from Germany 


1. Take leave of your parents and relatives in 
a peaceful way, if you wish to begin a new life 
in America with a good conscience and the bless- 
ing of God, and if you wish to avoid the pangs 
of grief caused by your inability later to make 
peace with your deeply offended parents. 


2. Take leave of your home after making peace 
with God and your conscience in a good confes- 
sion. Otherwise, you expose yourself to the dan- 
ger, in cases of accidents on the ocean, of losing 
your soul, while your body is buried in the depths 
of the ocean. 


3. If you have promised pilgrimages or simi- 
lar holy works, fulfill your promises or ask others 
to fulfill them before you depart. 


4. Do not confide in anybody, unless you have 
proved and tried his worth. Apply this principle 
to the agents and companions you will meet on 
the trip. By doing so, you will escape the danger 
of being despoiled by the agents or, what is worse, 
of binding yourself to work for persons and at 
places at the greatest peril of your faith and inno- 
cence. Apply this principle to companions who 
might betray and seduce you, instead of protect- 
ing you. 

5. Take with you certificates of baptism, mar- 
riage and the sodality; also a written recommend- 
ation of your pastor, so that in America you will 
be able to give an account of yourself and when 
in need of priestly ministration or other help, 
will find what you need on the part of priests, 
Catholics and compatriots. 


6. Engaged couples. who intend to travel to- 
gether should get married before leaving home, 
or, when that cannot be done, they contract mar-. 
tiage in Bremen, Hamburg or Havre, where they 
will find German mission priests who have extra- 
ordinary faculties for marrying couples. In 
way they avoid the danger of leading an 
moral life on board the ship. | 


| 7. Catholics who cannot bear being ridiculed, 
despised and made fun of on account of their 
ffaith, should stay home. The same applies to all 
wwho are light-minded and fickle. Such persons 
pmay be ever so well instructed in their religion 
gand may be ever so zealous in the practice of their 
pteligious duties and the reception of the sacra- 
fments in Germany; they will fall away from their 
{faith like leaves from a tree in the autumn. 


8. Catholics who grew up in wholly Catholic 
: sections should be most hesitant about migration 
{to America; for universal experience proves that 
ithey fall away from their faith in America the 
‘easiest and fastest, since they are not accustomed 
to live among non-Catholics and infidels. 


B. On Board Ship 


1. Do not travel in steerage, if you can possibly 
pay for passage in first or second class cabin; 
for in steerage there is most disorderly promiscu- 
ous and dissolute conduct among the people, es- 
pecially at night. 


2. Young girls should never dare, as is often 
the case, to stay over night in rooms where there 
are young men, or where their lovers sleep. Like- 
wise, they should beware of familiarities with the 
Sailors, be they ever so high in rank. After all, 
it is an act of gravest neglect on the part of 
parents to let their girls take such a long and 
dangerous voyage without their own protection 
or without the supervision of grown-up sisters. 
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C. On Arrival in America 

1. Everyone, especially young persons, should 
beware of guides and leaders who force them- 
selves upon them or ingratiate themselves. Un- 
Suspecting immigrants may be taken to houses of 
thieves or ill-fame. Those who have no relatives 
or friends to receive them should get in communt- 
cation with the men appointed as agents of the 
Catholic societies mentioned above. 

2. Do not settle in districts and places where 
there are no German priests, churches and schools. 
Otherwise you will experience in your own per- 
son, sooner than you imagine, what I said in the 
introduction above. Also, do not settle in places 
where there is a German priest in an entirely Eng- 
lish parish. In the event of his death or trans- 
fer, he may be replaced by a priest who speaks 
only English. Such places are indicated in the 
Schematismus by the letter “E’ following the 
title of the church. The endeavor to prevent 
this greatest of all dangers to German Catholics 
was the prime motive impelling the writer to 
compile this book with an accompanying map, to 
undergo great pains and labor in compiling and 
editing it, and to contract heavy debts in publish- 
ing it. The aim of the writer was to place in 
the hands of the priests, especially those of the 
old country, and in the hands of the prospective 


emigrants a reliable guide-book and safe travel 


guide. The greatest reward and compensation 
for the compiler will be the eventual benefit which 
the book will render to people. 

(To be concluded) 


Book Reviews 


Reviews 


Die Apostolische Konstitution “Exsul Familia,” zur 

Auswanderer- und Flichtlingsfrage Mit 
Text, Uebersetzung, Kommentar von Dr. 
Theodor Stentrup. Miinchen, 1955/1956. 
Verlag “Christ Unterwegs.” 


‘|)*: STENTRUP’S WORK is a comprehensive study of 
; the lot of displaced persons in the world, what- 
Ber the cause of their displacement, whether forced or 
voluntary, and of adequate spiritual care of their souls, 
according to established norms, to meet the needs of 
the various groups. It gives a German translation of 
he text of the Constitution, which Pius XII significantly 
dated on the feast of St. Peter in Chains, August 1, 
B02. 
 Exsul Familia is the Holy Family which fled to Egypt 
from persecution by Herod who put to death the 


infants in Bethlehem with the aim of destroying the 
Christ Child. Beginning with Christ and others of 
Christian antiquity, the Constitution passes to the vic- 
tims of the Migration of the Nations, leading to the 
Middle Ages and to modern times with the discovery 
of the New Woitld and its settlement. It commemorates 
the victims of the African slave trade; the emigrés of 
the French Revolution; the tremendous migration of 
Irish, Germans, Italians and others from Europe to the 
American hemisphere ; the refugees in the United States 
from the persecution of the Mexican Revolution; and 
the millions of persons forced to emigrate from their 
homes by the victorious allies in World War Il—an 
act which Pius XII denounced as a crime on the part 
of those responsible for it. It also mentions those 
who emigrated of their own free will from their home- 
land into various other parts of the New World. 
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The Constitution is also concerned with those who 
migrate from one part of their own country to another 
part which has a different language and culture, like 
the Puerto Ricans coming from their island to the 
mainland of the United States. For such as these the 
Constitution of Pius XII contemplates the creation of 
parishes of their own language and culture, just as 
national parishes were established for various emigrants 
of particular nations in times past. The New York 
plan to integrate the Puerto Ricans into regular parishes 
hardly fulfills the provisions of the Constitution for 
the care of souls of particular language and culture 
groups. The learning of Spanish by young American 
priests is a help, but it is hardly as effectual as it should 
be in making people feel at home in the Church. With- 
out this a still greater leakage from the Church may 
be expected. 

Every effort of the Church to help displaced persons 
of every kind is given in the text, the norms and com- 
mentary, along with the various commissions of the 
NCWC. The author is in error (p. 169) when he 
locates the headquarters of the National Catholic Con- 
ference in:New York. It is located in Washington, 
D. C. The main office of the Resettlement Council 
of NCWC is in New York. 


REV. FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Habig, Marion A., O.F.M., Heralds of the King. Fran- 
ciscan Herald Press, Chicago. Pp. 868. 
$16.50. 

Heralds of the King is an impressive production. 
The substantial binding of the book is embellished 
with panoramic views of important events in the history 
of the Sacred Heart Province of the Franciscan Order. 
A heavy cellophane cover of the binding interprets the 
scenes for those who take the time to read it and are 
able to do so, The last observation is not without 
point, because the end maps conflict to some extent 
with a reading of the printing on the cellophane. 

Large is an appropriate adjective for the book in 
many ways. In length 10% inches, and 7 inches in 
width, the book must reach 900 pages because of the 
many sheets of illustrations which are unnumbered. 
And the weight is large, too, for it amounts to almost 
five pounds. 

Large also applies to the number of years covered. 
This was a centennial publication in celebration of the 
100 years of the Franciscans who came to be included 
in the Sacred Heart Province. This Saint Louis-Chi- 
cago Province, having now more than 700 members, is 
fourth in rank among the eighty-five Franciscan prov- 
inces of the world having risen from sixth place since 
the publication of this book. That represents a prolific 
multiplication of the nine friars who responded to the 
appeal for priests from Bishop Henry Damian Juncker 
of Alton, Illinois, a century ago. Before the year 1858 
had ended, a friary had been built and occupied at 
Teutopolis, Illinois, a hundred miles east of St. Louis. 

The opening chapter summarizes Franciscan activity 
in the New World from its inception in 1528. In- 
cluded therein are concise accounts of the martyrdom, 
in 1542, of Juan de Padilla, the first to die for Christ 
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within the present United States, and Gabriel de la 
Ribourde, killed by Kickapoo Indians near the present 
Seneca, Illinois, in 1680. 

In some detail the accomplishments and disappoint- 
ments of the Franciscans are recounted from the first 
establishment at Teutopolis until the formation of the 
Sacred Heart Province in 1879. In general a chrono- 
logical order is followed. However, within the chrono- 
logy topical divisions are interspersed, in this section 
mostly relating the foundation of new houses. Once 
the creation of the province has been recounted, the 
treatment becomes increasingly topical. The number 
of members had been augmented unexpectedly during 
Bismarck’s Kulturkampf. This permitted a geographi- 
cal expansion which finally reached the West Coast and 
the incorporation of the old Spanish missions. The 
orphan thus adopted was able to strike out for itself 
in 1915 with the establishment of the Province of St. 
Barbara. 


Henceforth the comprehensive picture yields to par- 
ticular subjects. For instance, individual treatment is 
given to the parishes of which the Sacred Heart Prov- 
ince has the spiritual care. At present these are ninety- 
seven in number. Repetition and back tracking are 
inevitable; but such is to be expected in this arrange- 
ment. Then, too, the purpose of the work is to tell 
the story of the 100 years for Franciscans themselves 
or for their very devoted admirers. It follows that the 
inclusion of the names of each participant, whether at 
home or abroad, was desirable. Thus, of course, would 
not have been true had the intention been to present 
a broad sweep of trials and accomplishments for the 
general reader. 

Though Father Marion A. Habig was by far the 
principal author, there were numerous other contrib- 
utors. In a composite work complete unification is 
elusive. For a production in which there is so much 
to commend, this reviewer is first going to mention 
one feature not to his liking. 

Frederick Baraga landed in New York from Austria 
on December 31, 1830, to be a missionary to the 
American Indians. He was not a Franciscan, but later 
work of the Order among the Ottawa and Chippewa 
necessitated reference to him. But it is only through 
use of the index that the eight separate treatments of 
this mite-sized missionary—he weighed less than 100 
pounds—can be traced to one and the same man. His 
first name is not given in the initial trio of discussions, 
and his becoming a bishop would remain unknown to 
all readers save those already familiar with the fact, or 
the infinitesimably few who would trace him through 
the index. His see is mentioned exactly once, and then 
given to Marquette. Actually Baraga became the 
first Bishop of Sault Ste. Marie in 1857, and only 
later was Marquette elevated to the rank of co-seat. 

The Franciscan Herald Press has added a merited 
tribute to the principal author and compiler, the Rever- 
end Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. The comparatively few 
notes are in the rear of the book with no reference to 
them in the text. It is rather through the listing of 
sources that the scholarly foundation of the work may 
be discerned. One of the brief notes, as an exampl 3 
records the prior discovery of Father Habig that 


eeighteenth centuty “Recollect’”’ Franciscans in the III- 
jinois Country were not actually blood brothers. That 
: relationship, or at least some close kinship, had always 
been attributed previously to the friars, Hippolyte 
(Collet and Luke Callet. 

Credit is given to Father Jasper Mauss for the nine 
Ihelpful maps. A large number of illustrations of men 
‘and places were supplied by the archivist of the Province 
cand his assistant, Fathers Jovian Lang and Paul Smith. 
‘With the costs of publication being what they are, 
; great exception cannot be taken to the placing of these 

illustrations. For instance, the pictures of Chinese 
| missions are found in the discussion of the missions 
‘of South America. 

This will be the source book for the Sacred Heart 
Province for all the foreseeable future. The price of 
$16.50 virtually eliminates most individual purchasers. 
However, merely the wide flowering of the blossoms 
of St. Francis through this Province dedicated to the 
Most Sacred Heart will insure that many will -become 
familiar with the accomplishments of the first century 
through this able chronicle. 


REV. PETER J. RABILL, PH.D. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Tauler, Johann, O.P., Signposts to Perfection, com- 
piled, translated and introduced by Eliza- 
beth Straiosch. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis. 140 pp. $8.75. 

Medieval mysticism comes to light in this col- 
lection of sermons of Johann Tauler, famed preacher 
and mystic, whose name is associated with such no- 
tables as BI. Henry Suso, and BI. John Ruysbroeck 
in that renowned school of German mysticism which 
sprang up in the 14th century. Szgnposts to Perfec- 
tion contains twenty of the eighty-four extant sermons 
ascribed to Tauler, arranged according to the ecclesias- 
tical year and prefaced by a lengthy account of his life 
and times. 

It was an age when priest was turned against priest 
and Bishop against Bishop in a conflict between the 
reigning Pontiff, John XXII, and the German king 
whom he excommunicated, Louis of Bavaria. Tauler. 
also was caught up in the strife and contention be- 
tween papal loyalists and the supporters of King Louis, 
being forced by anti-papal authorities to leave this 
native Strasbourg for a period of about ten years.. He 
alludes to the unprecedented troublesome times in sev- 
eral of his sermons. As the translator suggests, it may 
shave been the agitation and restlessness of the period 
that served to whet the spiritual appetites of the reli- 
gious of those times, thus giving rise to the abundance 
a mystical writings in 14th century Germany. 
~ Delivered to audiences of enclosed nuns, the sermons 
ate built around a framework of doctrine basic to the 
life of close intimacy with God. The unique applica- 
tions and conclusions drawn from the Gospels of the 
asts give Tauler’s sermons an appeal all their own. 
Simplicity, directness, genuine humility seem to key- 
his spiritual doctrine, as he repeatedly decries the 
; it and pharisaism of those who wish to appear 
utwardly humble but continue to harbor pride and 
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yism within. He appeals for a simple and unrelent- 
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ing faith, as Opposed to the rationalism of those who 
must reduce every eternal truth to the level of their 
Own reasoning that they, as he says, may be “‘able to 
expound it, thereby giving themselves airs and adding 
to their self-importance. .. .” 

Virile and forceful would probably best describe these 
works of spirituality which lay bare the subversive 
tendencies of man’s nature and propound the work and 
effort necessary to subjugate it. An amazing realiza- 
tion emanating from venerable old works of spirituality 
such as these is that human nature has not changed. 
The types of pride and egoism undermining man’s 
spiritual growth today were likewise wreaking their 
fury and threats in the souls of men five hundred 
years ago and as far back as human nature goes. Tauler 
makes us much aware of these. 


SISTER Matcacny, O.S.F. 
Troy, Mo. 


Marx, Karl, A World Without Jews. Tr. from the 
Original German with an introduction by 
Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. xii--51. $2.75. 

Anyone who glances even casually at this book 
cannot miss several virulent anti-Semitic paragraphs 
because they are set in such garnish type. Moreover, 
these paragraphs are readily intelligible, whereas the 
whole book—in reality no more than a pamphlet—is not. 
Dating from Marx’ early years, this essay concerns itself 
with the views of Bruno Bauer, an almost forgotten, 
destructive Biblical scholar as well as an Hegelian 
philosopher and an acquaintance of Karl Marx. 

The book has an introduction, but it is far from 
adequate. Runes, however, does point out that “Like 
‘many converts, Marx found it necessary all his life to 
justify the mass conversion of his family by attacks 
against his blood brothers.” The introduction under- 
scores the treatment which the Jews are receiving in 
Russia and observes: “Marxism may have failed in many 
of its postulates and prognostications, but its anti- 
Semitism lives on unabated.” 

While Communism and Judaism may constitute a 
present day problem, this little book does not contribute 
much to understanding or solving it. Of course, it 
does have an antiquarian interest. 


Rev.: B:. J: BLirD, PH.D: 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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Time after Pentecost. Translated by Ed- 
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Burton, Doris, The Girl’s Book of Saints. B. Herder 
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odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) is 
published by the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
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All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, ali missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 


iNew Ye tion. 
Official Program 
One-Hundred-Fourth Convention of the 
CATHOLIC CENTRAL UNION (VEREIN) OF AMERICA 
San Francisco, California 
JULY 31 — AUGUST 5, 1959 
Motto of the Convention: 

“To take part in every defense of Christian principles, 
which are now and always the breastplate of true justice” 
Theme of the Convention: “Trust in Divine Providence” 

Headquarters: Whitcomb Hotel 


Registration: Mezzanine Floor, Hotel Whitcomb 
Charity Aid and Mission Exhibit: St. Boniface Dining Room 
Religious Services: Solemn Mass will be celebrated in St. Mary's Cathedral. 


Time and place of daily convention Masses and other 
devotions are listed in the program 


Visiting Clergy: Arrangements for the celebration of Masses may be route 
at the registration desk 


Time: The convention schedule is on Pacific Daylight Time 


SOCIAL JUSTICE REVIEW, JULY-AUGUST, 1959 


Friday, July 31 


Annual meeting of the Central Union Committee on 
Social Action—SS. Peter and Paul Men’s Room, St. 


‘Boniface Church 


9:00 


10:00 


10:00 


No 


:00 


:00 


Ww 


4:00 


Three sessions—10:00 A.M., 2:00 P.M. and 
8:00 P.M. 


Saturday, August 1 


Registration of delegates—Mezzanine Floor, 
Hotel Whitcomb 


Meeting of the Board of Trustees—Serra 
Center, St. Boniface Church 


Meeting of the Social Action Committee— 
SS. Peter and Paul Men’s Room, St. Boniface 
Church 


Meeting of the Board of Directors—SS. Peter 
and Paul Men’s Room, St. Boniface Church 
Opening of Charity Aid and Mission Exhibit— 
St. Boniface Dining Room 

Meeting of the Fraternal Section of the CCU 


of A—SS. Peter and Paul Men’s Room, St. 
Boniface Church 


Reception of delegates and refreshments—St. 
Boniface Social Hall 


Youth Rally—St. Boniface Auditorium 


Sunday, August 2 
Registration—St. Boniface Auditorium 


Official inauguration of the conventions of the 
Catholic Central Union, the National Catholic 
Women’s Union and the Youth Section—St. 
Boniface Auditorium 
Presiding: E. F. Kirchen, General Chairman of 
Convention Committee 
Opening Prayer: Rev. Donald Gander, O.F.M., 
: Commissary of the German 
Catholic Federation of Cal. 
Greetings: E. F. Kirchen, Convention 
Chairman 
Mrs. Barbara Meiswinkel, 
Convention Co-Chairman 
Fred Arnke, President, German 
Catholic Federation of California 
Mrs. John Koslofskus, President, 
California Branch of the NCWU 
Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, 
President, CCU of A 
Mrs. A. R. Bachura, Andale, Kans., 
President, NCWU 
Presentation of National and State Banners 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
Announcement of Convention Committee 
Appointments: Albert A. Dobie, General 
Secretary of the CCU of A 
Miss Amalia Otzenberger, 
Secretary of the NCWU 


Welcome: 


Response: 


9:30 


10:30 


4:30 


_- 6:00 


8:00 


9:30 


10:45 
11:00 
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Delegates assemble in front of St. Boniface 
Church. Transportation to St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral will be furnished. 


Solemn Mass—St. Mary’s Cathedral 
Celebrant: Rt. Rev, Msgr. Victor T. Suren 
Deacon: Rev. Matthew Poetzl, O.F.M. 
Sub-Deacon: Rev. Donald Gander, O.F.M. 
Master of Ceremonies: Rev. Alfred 
Boeddeker, O.F.M. 
Sermon: Very Rev. David Temple sO 12M; 
Civic Forum—St. Boniface Auditorium 
Presiding: Fred Arnke, President, German 
Catholic Federation of California 
Our National Anthem, by the Assembly 
Opening Prayer: Rev. Matthew Poetzl, O.F.M. 
Welcome: (The Mayor or his representative) 
Choral Rendition: 
Address: “The Re-Union of Christians— 
Aspirations and Obstacles,’’ Rt. Rev. 
Gerhatd A. Fittkan, ST. D: 
Choral Rendition: 
Address: “Food Explosion vis a vis Population 
Explosion,” Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D. 
Choral Rendition: 
Closing Prayer: Rev. Matthew Poetzl, O.F.M. 
“Holy God We Praise Thy Name,’ 
by the Assembly 


Meeting of the Nominations Committee— 
SS. Peter and Paul Men’s Room, St. Boniface 
Church 


Convention Banquet—Hotel Whitcomb 
Blessing: Rev. Alfred Boeddeker, O.F.M. 
Toastmaster: E. F. Kirchen, Trustee, CCU of A 
Address: Rev. Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J. 
Thanksgiving: Rev. Donald Gander, O.F.M. 
Dinner Music: 


Monday, August 3 


High Mass of Requiem for Deceased Members 
of the CCU of A and the NCWU—St. 
Boniface Church 

Celebrant: Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. T. Strauss 
Music: St. Boniface Church Choir 


Official Opening: Joint Session for Delegates 
of the CCU of A, NCWU and Youth Section 
—St. Boniface Auditorium 
Presiding: Frank C. Gittinger 
Opening Prayer: Rev. Francis X. Weiser, S.J. 
Reading of the Annual Messages: 
Frank C. Gittinger, President 
of the CCU of A 
Mrs. A. R. Bachura, President 
of the NCWU 


Adjournment 


First Business Session—St. Boniface Auditorium 
Report of the Credentials Committee 
Report of the Nominations Committee 
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Afternoon Sightseeing Tour—Buses will leave front 
of Whitcomb Hotel 
5:30 Benediction—St. Anthony’s Church, San 
Francisco 
7:00 Meeting of the Resolutions Committee—Hotel 


Whitcomb 
8:15 Joint Session of the CCU of A, NCWU and 
and Youth Section—St. Boniface Auditorium 
Presiding: Frank C. Gittinger 
Central Bureau Report by Rt. Rev. Msgr. V. T. 
Suren, Director 


Report on Central Bureau Microfilming Pro- 
ject by Nicholas Dietz, Jr., Ph.D. 

Report on CCU of A Social Action Membership 
by Richard Hemmerlein 


Tuesday, August 4 
High Mass in honor of the Holy Ghost— 
St. Boniface Church 
Celebrant: Rev. Albert G. Henkes 
Music: St. Boniface Choir 


8:00 


Second Business Session— 
St. Boniface Auditorium 


10:30 Meeting of the Resolutions Committee—SS. 
Peter and Paul Men’s Room, St. Boniface 
Church 

12:00 Polls open for election of officers 

2:00 Third Business Session—St. Boniface 


Auditorium 
Report of the Resolutions Committee 
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3:45 Recess and Refreshments 
4:00 Fourth Business Session—St. Boniface 
Auditorium 
Report of the Resolutions Committee continued 
5:00 Election polls close 


:05 Rosary and Benediction—St. Boniface Church 
Mass meeting of the NCWU—St. Boniface 
Auditorium 


All delegates of the CCV of A are invited to 
attend this mass meeting 


CO UM 
si) 
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Wednesday, August 5 
High Mass of Thanksgiving—St. Boniface 
Church 


Celebrant: Rt. Rev. Joseph A. 
Vogelweid, P.A., V.G. 


Music: St. Boniface Choir 


8:00 


Fifth and Final Business Session—St. 
Boniface Auditorium 


Reports of Committees 
Selection of convention city for 1960 


Meeting of the Board of Directors—SS. Peter 
and Paul Men’s Room, St. Boniface Church 


Installation of Officers and Departure 
Ceremony—St. Boniface Church 
Officzant: Rev. Francis X. Weiser, S.J. 


Benediction: Rev. Stanislaus Treu, O.S.A., 
Celebrant 


PRAISED BE JESUS, MARY AND JOSEPH! 


Convention Calendar 


HE ONE-HUNDRED-FOURTH CONVENTION of the 
Catholic Central Union and the Forty-Third Con- 
vention of the National Catholic Women’s Union: San 
Francisco, July 31 to August 5. Convention headquar- 
ters: Whitcomb Hotel. 
Catholic Union of Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania 
Branch of the NCWU: Nazareth, August 14 to 16. 
New York Branches of the CCU of A, the NCWU 
and the Youth Section: Auburn, September 25 to 27. 
Catholic Union of Missouri and Missouri Branch of 
the NCWU: Hannibal, October 17-19. 


New York Branch’s Quarterly Digest 


HE NEW YORK STATE BRANCH of the CCU of A 
is one of our several affiliates which publishes an 
official organ. Its State Branch Digest, which is dedi- 
cated to the study of social and economic problems, 
appears quarterly. The April number of the Digest 


carries well-written and interesting messages from both 
the president, Mr. Albert J. Sattler, and the spiritual 
director, Rev. Francis J. Buechler. It is noteworthy 
that both messages derive their major inspiration from 
pronouncements of the Popes and our Bishops. A 
special item in the Digest gave editorial coverage to 
the Easter message of Pope John XXIII. 


Adding interest to the April issue of the Digest 
was a number of “News Briefs.’’ One of these items 
deserves particulate note here. It announces that Peter 
J. M. Clute, general secretary of the New York Branch 
for many years, has been named a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Catholic Charities in the Diocese 
of Albany. ~The news item referred to further states 
that Mr. Clute had recently completed a term as chair- 
man of the Advisory Board of the Schenectady office 
of Catholic Charities. He has maintained an interest 
in social welfare work since his election to the presi- 
dency of St. Francis Benevolent Society of St. Joseph’s 
Church in Schenectady thirty-seven years ago. At the 
present time Mr. Clute is president of the Schenectady 
Branch of the CCU of A. . 


Legislative Effort by the Catholic 
Union of Missouri 


my CON DURING THE previous session of Congress, 
which removed the excise tax from certain com- 
modities used by non-public schools, was particularly 
gratifying to members of the Catholic Union in Mis- 
court. Members of this Branch had worked assiduously 
for several years for the rescinding of this particular 
tax. 
_ Having achieved success in one venture, the Legis- 
dative and Resolutions Committees of the organization 
Idevoted their combined efforts in recent weeks toward 
wsecuring an adequate appropriation for the School 
Lunches Program in Missouri and the Nation. A state- 
ment declaring the interest of the Catholic Union was 
isent to the two Senators and eleven Representatives 
from Missouri on May 28. It is significant that the 
superintendents of schools in the Archdiocese of St. 
‘Louis and the Diocese of Jefferson City sent letters of 
‘commendation and appreciation to the Catholic Union 
‘of Missouri which, in this instance, was represented by. 
‘Mr. Cyril T. Echele. Msgr. James E. Hoflich of St. 
‘Louis wrote: “We are very happy that the Catholic 
‘Union of Missouri has adopted the resolution....1 am 
very grateful to the Catholic Union for supporting this 
program.” The Rev. Gerard L. Poelker of Jefferson 
City wrote at greater length. “In six of the last seven 
years,’ he stated, “I have been the responsible local 
school leader in planning and executing a school lunch 
program. I know of its good effects for the nutrition 
of the children and its unifying force for the school.” 
The Catholic Union of Missouri has also given its 
active support to the Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation 
program of study of the theory and practice of Com- 
munism. As a direct result of the interest of the 
Catholic Union, a unit of the Mindszenty Foundation 
was established in St. Francis de Sales Parish, St. Louis, 
by the pastor, Msgr. A. A. Wempe. 


New York Branch of the NCWU 
Again Contributes to the 
Central Bureau 


By cRNs THE MONTH OF MaAy the Central Bureau 
BY received the sizeable donation of $500.00 from 
‘the New York City Branch of the National Catholic 
Women’s Union. This contribution was given in 
memory of the late Rev. John Beierschmit, C.SS.R., and 
Dr. F. P. Kenkel. Father Beierschmit served the New 
York City Branch as a faithful spiritual director for 
nany years. 

What is particularly commendable about the New 
York contribution is the fact that it is given annually. 
Sustained generosity is always most praiseworthy. 
The director of the Central Bureau is profoundly 
rateful to our loyal New York friends in the NCWU. 
is certain that our Heavenly Father, who is never 
lone in generosity, ‘will reward these good ‘women 
undredfold. — | : ie. 32 Fs 
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Quarterly Meeting of the California 
Branch 


()* SUNDAY, APRIL 26, delegates of the German 
Catholic Federation of California assembled with 
their counterparts of the California Branch, NCWU, 
in St. Mary's School Auditorium, San Jose, for their 
quarterly meeting. Considerable discussion revolved 
about the national conventions to which the California 
Branches will be hosts in the city of San Francisco. 
Mr. Edward Kirchen, general chairman of the con- 
vention, noted that it would be necessary to exert 
greater effort in order to raise sufficient funds for 
the sponsorship of the conventions. He assured the 
delegates that all monies collected would be expended 
judiciously. 

On Sunday, June 7, the SS. Peter and Paul Benevo- 
lent Society was host to both California Branches for 
the annual corporate Holy Communion and breakfast 
in observance of the feast of St. Boniface. 


Hospital Project Goes Forward 
in St. Louis 


At THE MAY MEETING in Holy Cross Parish Hall, 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. A. Wempe, Spiritual 
Director of the St. Louis District, reported progress 
on a project presently engaging the efforts of this 
organization. The St. Louis District is engaged in 
collecting funds to pay for the renovation of the Cath- 
olic chapel at City Hospital in St. Louis. Msgr. Wempe 
reported that responses from parishes where the CCU 
has affiliations already totaled $925.00, or more than 
half of the sum needed. As a result of this encourage- 
ing response, the meeting voted in favor of engaging 
a decorator. 

In his address to the delegates, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Martin B. Hellriegel, pastor of Holy Cross and in- 
ternationally known leader in the Liturgical Move- 
ment, spoke of the General Council which will be 
convened by Pope John XXII. The Monsignor in- 
formed his audience that there have been twenty such 
councils since the Church was founded. He noted that 
general councils were not convened at regular intervals, 
and that in one instance 350 years intervened between 
councils. He explained that a general council makes 
authoritative statements in three fields: faith, morals 
and discipline. These meetings bring together Bishops 
and superior generals of religious congregations from 
all over the world. Only the Pope may legitimately 
convene a general council, and the decisions of a 
council have no authority unless approved by the Pope. 


The Central Bureau recently learned of the death 
of Adam J. Eifler of Brooklyn. Mr. Eifler died 
on December 27. .A devoted member of the Central 
Verein for many years, he was a conscientious reader 
of Social Justice Review since 1943. 
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Origins of the CCU Resolutions 


HE WELL-KNOWN HISTORIAN, Rev. John M. Len- 

hart, O.F.M., Cap., is presently engaged in writing 
a history of the Catholic Central Union (Verein). 
Father Lenhart has devoted special effort to discov- 
ering the circumstances which attended the origins of 
the policy of the organization whereby it drafts annual 
statements on current questions of moment. It must 
be stated that the adoption of resolutions, now a reg- 
ular practice of both the national organization and 
its several State Branches, was not always a concern 
of these societies. As a matter of fact, the policy of 
declaring itself officially on questions of the day re- 
quired a constitutional change. On this subject Father 
Lenhart writes very interestingly to the director of the 
Central Bureau under the date of March 4, 1959. 
His letter states in part: 

“Now I know some facts related to the beginnings 
of the resolutions. From the work of Sister Brophy 
on the Central Verein I know that in 1868 the organi- 
zation published a resolution on the school. Therein 
the Verein spoke in its own name, and in 1875 it 
changed the constitution to declare that, in addition to 
providing mutual benefits, the defense of Catholic in- 
terests was to be a purpose of the Central Verein— 
secondary at the time, but certainly highest in motive. 
The Central Verein thus became the official spokes- 
man .of Catholic principles and was to remain for 
more than thirty years the sole spokesman in this field. 

“Approval of the new constitution by the various 
Bishops in 1875 gave the resolutions of the Central 
Verein an official character. The first resolution 
adopted after the constitutional change denounced the 
petsecutions of the Church in France and Germany. 
A copy of this resolution was sent to the German 
Kaiser. The next convention passed eight resolutions, 
and thereafter no convention was held without the 
issuance of resolutions. 

“There was opposition against the change in the 
constitution which called for the adoption of resolu- 
tions. A secular newspaper in Cincinnati, on the eve 
of the 1875 convention, carried a notice to the effect 
that there would be trouble in the convention on ac- 
count of the change which would permit the clergy to 
take over the Verein. As a matter of fact, some societies 
did secede. In Pennsylvania the State Supreme Court 
decided that the change in the constitution was of a 
radical nature and that the secedents were justified in 
their action.” 


The annual report submitted by the St. Francis 
de Sales Benevolent Society in St. Louis, affiliate 
of the CCU, showed a net decline of twenty-one mem- 
bers. While twenty new members were admitted in 
the course of the past year, thirty-one had died, seven 
were expelled and three resigned. The average age 
of the members who died last year was sixty-seven 
years and eight months. The average term of mem- 
bership for the deceased was forty years. 

On December 31, 1958, St. Francis de Sales Benevo-- 
lent Society showed a membership of 965. Its total 
assets are over $300,000. 
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Archbishop Muench on Home Visit 


HE MOST REVEREND Aloisius J. Muench, Arch 

bishop-Bishop of Fargo and Apostolic Nuncio te 
Germany, was in the United States for a home visit 
during the month of June. His Excellency, delivered 
the commencement address at the College of St. Thomas 
in St. Paul and imparted one of the five Absolutions 
at the funeral of his close friend, the late Bishop Wil. 
liam T. Mulloy of Covington. 


Archbishop Muench has again favored the Catholic 
Central Union and the Catholic Women’s Union with 
a message for their annual conventions. It is note- 
worthy that His Excellency has so favored our organi- 
zations every year since his assignment to his important 
post in Germany in 1946. Certainly we are grateful 
for this extraordinary interest in our cause. The Arch- 
bishop could readily absolve himself of any responsi- 
bility to us by reason of the burdens of his high office. 
The fact that he does not do so bespeaks his singular 
interest 1n our organizations and compels our admira- 
tion and esteem. We assure Archbishop Muench that 
his messages mean more to us than he could ever 
surmise. 


Death of Bishop Mulloy 


hs MOST REV. WM. T. MULLOY, Bishop of Coving- 
ton, died suddenly on June 1 as a result of a heart 
ailment. Death came to the Bishop in his sixty-sixth 
year at St. Elizabeth Hospital in Covington where he 
had entered on May 28 for rest and observation. 


The first native-born priest from North Dakota to be 
elevated to the American Hierarchy, Bishop Mulloy was 
consecrated as the sixth Bishop of Covington on Janu- 
ary 10, 1945, in Fargo, N. Dakota. He was enthroned 
as Bishop of Covington on January 25. 


The late Bishop was a native of Ardoch, North 
Dakota, the son of the late Wm. Mulloy and Margaret 
Ann Doyle. He was educated at St. Boniface College 
in Manitoba, Canada, and made his priestly studies at 
the archdiocesan seminary in St. Paul. After his 
ordination on June 7, 1916, he was assigned to his 
home parish of St. John the Evangelist at Grafton, 
North Dakota. He served in various other parish 
assignments until 1938 when he was named rector of 
St. Mary's Cathedral in Fargo and diocesan superin- 
tendent of education. 

_ The late Bishop distinguished himself for his keen 
interest in social problems. He was closely identified 
with the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
which he served for a time as its president, and the 
North American Liturgical Conference of which he was 
Central Union was also 
privileged to have the active support of Bishop Mulloy. 


the great achievements of the late Bishop in his on 
Diocese of Covington and elsewhere. Bishop Mull 
had the satisfaction of. seeing a tangible growth of 
Church in his jurisdiction during his lifetime. At t 
time of his enthronement the Catholic population « 


= 
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tthe Covington Diocese was 65,000. It is now 87,000. 
| Under his tenure, the number of parishes in the diocese 
iincreased from sixty-nine to eighty; the number of 
j priests from 125 to 207, and the number of Sisters 
ifrom 773 to 978. 

Members of the Catholic Central Union will remem- 

lber Bishop Mulloy for his most eloquent address at 
ithe 1952 national convention in St. Louis. On that 
occasion he pleaded for a more thorough understanding 
/and enlightened application of the principles expounded 
| by the Popes in their encyclicals. The Central Bureau 
published the Bishop's address in pamphlet form. 

The true extent of Bishop Mulloy’s interest in our 

Organization may not be known by most of our mem- 
bers. Few may be aware of the fact that in 1950 the 

_ Bishop of Covington wrote to Dr. F. P. Kenkel, then 
director of the Central Bureau, asking that a repre- 
sentative be sent to his Diocese for establishing the 
Catholic Central Union there. Dr. Kenkel responded 
to the Bishop’s invitation by sending Msgr. Suren, at 
that time co-director of the Central Bureau, who was 
graciously received by the Bishop of Covington. As a 
direct result of Msgr. Suren’s visit, three Commanderies 
of the Knights of St. John affiliated with the Catholic 
Central Union. 

We cherish the memory of Bishop Wm. T. Mulloy 
and will ever hold his name in benediction. He was 
a true shepherd of souls—kind, understanding and 
sympathetic at all times. Among his many gifts, his 
eloquence was certainly not the least. The Catholic 
Central Union, along with the priests and people of the 
Covington Diocese and the Catholic Church in the U. S. 
generally, has sustained a great loss in the death of 
Bishop Mulloy. We ask that our members remember 
generously in their prayers the soul of this great church- 
man to whom our organization will forever be greatly 


indebted. (R.I.P.) 


Miscellany 


1 CATHOHIC EVIDENCE GUILD of Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, regularly receives Soctal Justice Review 
as a gesture on the part of the Central Bureau to help 
‘the Guild in its apostolate. On March 11, the librarian 
of the Guild sent the following expression of thanks 
‘to the Central Bureau: 

“Father P. J. Tiernan, O.P., has asked me, once 
again, to thank you on his behalf for your continued 
generosity in sending us Social Justice Review regularly, 
in response to his Christmas appeal. 

“We assure you that we greatly appreciate your 
kindness and find this magazine most interesting and 
helpful in our work.” 


E 


J} 


The January issue of SJR carried an article by 
Dr. A. J. App of Philadelphia on “The Catholic 
ke in the Aged.” As a result of the publication of 
is article, the National Council of Catholic Men 
ted Dr. App to participate as a consultant on a 
el at the national convention of the Council in 


roit early in April. 


, 
a 


In a previous issue of SJR we have referred to 
the preparation of various check-lists on the art of 
printing by Father John M, Lenhart, O.F.M., Cap., of 
Pittsburgh. All the lists have been -edited and are 
now in the hands of the printer. The Central Bureau 
is collaborating on this project with Father Lenhart 
who is the chief contributor to historical studies in 
our magazine. Referring to his check-lists in a letter 
to the Central Bureau director on April 15, Father 
Lenhart wrote in part. 

“T feel quite satisfied with my work and expect that 
it will be more appreciated than were my former 
efforts on printing. There is at present no work like 
this. What has been published goes up to only the 
year 1500; no such lists are to be found in regard 
to those who were connected with printing after 1500. 
I think that the names of the patrons in my list attract 
much attention. At present we have only generalities 
in regard to such statistics; thus, if a person wants to 
cite particular figures, he cannot find them in any 
other book.” 

Father Lenhart’s check-lists will undoubtedly be 
highly valued by scholars who are interested in the 
history of the art of printing. 


Mr. Leo M. J. Dielmann of San Antonio has 
established himself as a leading patron of the 
Central Bureau library.. In the course of the past few 
years he has sent us several shipments of books and 
periodicals, very many of which have proved to be 
valuable acquisitions. Among an assortment of litera- 
ture sent us earlier this year was a copy of the Protokoll 
(Proceedings) of the, first convention of the Catholic 


-Union of Missouri, March 9, 1893. 


Thanking Social Justice Review and Rev. Richard 
M. McKeon, S.J., for his article, “Canada’s Dis- 
tinguished Foreign Service School” (March issue), Rev. 
George E. Topshee, Director of Urban Education, St. 
Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, sends the fol- 
lowing information: 

“We have many requests from priests and Bishops 
in various parts of Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
seeking financial assistance for transportation to Anti- 
gonish and free board while studying here. Needless 
to say, we are not able to help very many. I certainly 
hope that some response may come from your appeal 
in the second-last paragraph of the article. 

“Our Bishop is sending another priest from this 
area down to Puerto Rico to join Father Joseph A. 
McDonald in his work with cooperatives. Father Joe 
A. has been there for the past three years. Father 
Peter Nearing has been given a two-year leave of 
absence to go to San Luis, Brazil. Bishop McDonald 
has also promised Archbishop D’Sousa of Nagpur, India, 
two priests for two years for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an extension department at the Nagpur Diocesan 
College. This was to begin in July, 1959. However, 
it seems that Archbishop D’Sousa is having difficulty 
raising the necessary money and the Project has been 


postponed.” 
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Contributions to the CV Library 
General Library 

MRS. ELLEN BARHORST, Missouri, Dre 
Bibel oder die ganze Heilige Schrift des alten und neu- 
en Testaments, nach der deutschen Ueberfessung Dr. 
Martin Luther’s, Koln, 1872. Diese Geschichte des alten 
und neuen Testaments, vom Herrn Examinator Syno- 
dalis und Lehrer der Normalschule, Overberg, Minster, 
1798. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donation to the Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $3,225.54; Rt. Rev. Msgr. G. 
Dreher, Mo., $3.73; B. N. Lies, M.D., Kans., $8; Joseph 
Wilmering, Mo., $1.94; Frank C. Schneider, Ind., $5; 
Fred Loefler, Mo., $2; CWU of New York, $500; 
Mrs. Wesley Vilda, Mo., $5; John A. Suellentrop, 
Kans., $2; Rt. Rev. Msgr. George W. Eckl, N. Y., $2; 
Frank Freis, Jr., Tex., $2; Total $3,757.21 less trans- 
fer to Microfilming Fund $265 adjusting; Total to 
and including June 8, 1959, $3,492.21. 


Chaplains’ Aid 


Previously reported: $426.92; NCWU of New York, 
Inc., $25; St. Francis de Sales Ben. Soc., Mo., $4.80; 
Total to and including June 8, 1959, $456.72. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE REVIEW, JULY-AUGUST, 


1959 


Catholic Mission 


Previously reported: $4,009.85; Dist. of St. Louis 
and St. Louis Co., NCWU, Mo., $7.34; Little Flower 
Academy, Canada, $5; Steve, Teresa, Catherine Re, 
Cal., $20; Dorothea D. Engel, Mo., $1; Loretto C. 
Woods, Mo., $5; St. Ann’s Sod. of St. Andrew, Mo., 
$25; Mrs. Peter Walters, Ark, $1; Edwin F.' Debrecht, 
Mo., $6; Genevieve McCartin, N. Y., $10; Frank C. 
Schnieder, Ind., $30; Loretto C. Woods, Mo., $11; 
Frank C. Gittinger, Tex., $5; Mrs. Magdalena Schnei- 
der, N. Y., $26; St. Patrick’s Mission Soc., Kans., $10; 
Mrs. Joseph Kuglmaier, Pa., $25; Loretta W. Mce- 
Connell, Pa., $6; CWU of N. Y., Inc., $5; Edwin F. 
Debrecht, Mo., $10; Meisen Trust Fund, $4.24; Geyer 
Trust Fund, $25.49; Osnabrueck Trust Fund, $4.24; 
N. N. Mission Fund, $65; M. I. Mission Fund, $42.49; 
Mrs. Agnes V. Harrigan, IIll., $2; Mrs. Josephine Ma- 
haney, Tex., $5; Mrs. Antonio N. Tavares, R. I., $1; 
Total to and including June 8, 1959, $4,367.65. 


Microfilming 


St. Edward’s Mother Sodality, Ark., $3; Tlinois 
State League, NCWU, IIl., $25; CWU of N. Y., Ince., 
$250; Frank X. Mangold, $15; Total to and including 
June 8, 1959, $293.00. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported $30,065.10; From Children At- 
tending, $788.31; U. S. Milk Program, $31.04; Board 
Members, $7.00; Sewing Ladies, $3; United Fund, 
$1,885; Total to and including June 8, 1959, $32,779.45. 


Foundation Fund 


Previously reported: $455.00; Edwin I. Fiebiger, Mo., 
Life Membership, $25; Total to and including June 
8, 1959, $480.00. 


Make Your Plans NOW To Attend The 


lO4th Annual Convention 
of The Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ° 


JULY 31 - AUGUST 5, 1959 


Whitcomb Hotel, Convention Headquarters 


— 


~ 


We anticipate the pleasure of being your host 


German Catholic Federation of California 


